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TOWARDS  A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 
By  Harold  Stannard 

IN  an  article  entitled  “  The  Philosophic  Vacuum  ”  which  I 
contributed  to  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  it  was 
contended  that  the  doubts  and  confusions  of  our  age  were 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  working  philosophy.  The  Victorians 
were  well  served  in  their  day  by  their  theory  of  the  universe 
and  of  man’s  place  in  it,  with  its  two  guiding  principles  that  the 
processes  of  nature  were  obedient  to  ascertainable  law  and  that 
the  human  will  was  entirely  free.  But  neither  principle  holds 
nowadays.  The  physicists  have  proved  that  nature  is  indeter¬ 
minate,  while  the  psychologists  argue  that  man’s  will  is  always 
conditioned,  though  not  always  by  his  conscious  mind.  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  such  an  utter  change  in  the  intellectual  environment 
must  needs  take  time,  but  with  a  whole  generation  separating  us 
from  Victorianism  it  seems  pertinent  to  ask  whether  we  can  trace 
the  beginning  of  the  process.  Or  does  the  very  question,  framed 
as  it  is  in  terms  of  last  century’s  evolutionary  idiom,  itself  do 
violence  to  the  new  doctrine  of  indeterminacy  and  indicate  a 
failure  to  adjust  ? 

At  any  rate  this  last  doubt  can  be  resolved.  Men’s  brains 
are  not  reeling  under  the  shock  of  fundamental  philosophic 
change.  The  will  to  live  is  strong,  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically.  Indeed,  middle-aged  folk  are  inclined  to  shake  their 
heads  over  the  confidence  with  which  youth  is  arranging  its  mental 
furniture  in  a  house  which  certainly  still  lacks  its  upper  stories 
and,  as  middle-age  sees  it,  rests  on  no  foundation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  world  about  us  offers  abundant  evidence  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses  itself  in  social  action,  modern  thought  is  by 
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no  means  content  to  leave  its  future  to  chance — whatever  mysteri¬ 
ous  agency  may  be  covered  by  that  indeterminate  word.  The 
strength  of  the  dictatorships  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
time  lies  in  their  confident  assertion  that  millennial  aspirations 
can  not  only  be  translated  into  the  terms  of  a  programme  but 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  realization  within  the  compass  of 
a  leader’s  life.  Thus,  if  the  philosophic  theory  of  our  century 
is  still  to  seek,  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  it  points  have 
been  emphatically  apprehended. 

They  amount  to  a  fresh  assertion  of  man’s  power  over  nature. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  a  planned  economy  now  so  fashionable 
proclaims  the  capacity  of  human  society  to  determine  its  en¬ 
vironment.  This  is  a  position  far  more  advanced  than  any 
maintained  by  the  most  self-confident  Victorian.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  abounds,  indeed,  in  records  of  men’s  triumphs, 
exultantly  celebrated,  over  nature.  But  the  essence  of  these 
triumphs  was  that  man  should  ascertain  a  law  by  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  and  then  devise  some  ingenious  application  of  it  to 
his  own  needs.  We  go  much  further  nowadays.  Nature  is  now 
regarded  as  a  mass  of  capricious  activities  which  man  can  arrange 
and  discipline.  There  is  no  longer  any  thought  of  applying 
nature’s  law.  Law  is  become  a  human  concept  so  devised 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  nature.  The  change  in  mental  attitude 
could  not  be  more  complete. 

Its  effects  are  specially  noticeable  in  the  economic  sphere. 
It  was  once  held  that  nature  dictated  the  local  situation  of 
industry  by  her  offer  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  or  of  appro¬ 
priate  climatic  conditions.  For  all  men’s  needs  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  most  economical  fashion  possible,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  follow  her  guidance.  She  had  indicated  that  cotton  could 
best  be  spun  under  Lancashire’s  skies,  or  wheat  best  grown  on 
American  prairies  ;  and  man’s  business  was  to  discover  the 
opportunities  provided  for  him  and  to  turn  them  to  account. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  free  trade  rested  on  these  principles,  and 
their  apparently  irresistible  cogency  accounts  for  the  passion 
with  which  it  was  so  long  maintained.  Yet  nowadays  the  life 
has  unmistakably  gone  out  of  it.  We  look  on  Cobdenism  as  an 
historical  episode  to  which  only  antiquated  or  perverse  minds 
would  seek  to  attribute  survival  value. 
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Why  should  motor  cars  be  constructed,  or  artificial  silk  manu¬ 
factured,  in  one  place  rather  than  in  another  ?  The  location 
of  raw  materials  has  ceased  to  be  of  prime  importance.  Trans¬ 
port  is  cheap  and  is  becoming  cheaper.  Besides,  no  one  mineral 
area  can  produce  all  the  range  of  materials  required  in  modern 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  true  economy  to  extract 
each  on  the  site  where  it  is  most  accessible  and  to  bring  them 
all  to  a  common  place  of  assembly.  Any  place  will  serve  provided 
that  it  possesses  transport  facilities,  supplies  of  power,  and 
abundance  of  skilled  labour.  But  these  are  conditions  which 
man  does  not  look  to  nature  to  satisfy.  He  can  meet  them 
himself,  and  the  modern  notion  of  a  planned  economy  is  founded 
upon  faith  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  co-operating  wills. 

But  this  faith  is  the  corollary  of  modern  physical  discoveries. 
If,  as  the  Victorians  thought,  nature  functioned  according  to 
law,  then  man  must  obey  that  law  or  be  penalised  for  his  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  and  even  now  this  principle  is  so  far  observed  that 
we  do  not  put  up  skyscrapers  in  an  earthquake  belt.  But 
in  the  ever  widening  range  of  natural  activities  which  are  not 
subject  to  law,  man’s  will  can  assert  its  omnipotence.  The 
assertion  is  admittedly  not  yet  complete.  Pineapples  cannot 
be  grown  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  tropics.  Yet  even  now, 
maybe,  some  Highlander  with  a  sweet  tooth  is  experimenting 
to  impose  his  will  on  the  sub-atomic  source  of  light  and  heat  to 
the  end  that  the  pineapple  may  luxuriate  on  Scottish  soil  as 
abundantly  as  the  thistle.  In  all  seriousness,  it  is  precisely  in 
agricultural  processes  that  man’s  new  domination  over  nature  is 
most  conspicuously  manifest.  If  temperature  is  not  yet  under 
his  control,  the  breed  of  plants  responds  to  his  direction  and  the 
bacteria  of  the  soil  obey  his  will.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable 
of  which  he  has  not  produced  some  new  variety  suited  to  the 
region  in  which  he  wishes  to  grow  it ;  the  flowers  of  our  gardens, 
recruited  from  all  over  the  world  and  often  trained  to  glorious 
development,  bear  witness  to  his  authority  over  natural  habitat 
or  species  ;  and  the  original  characteristics  of  tilled  soil  are  of 
interest  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the  lines  of  the  chemical 
treatment  on  which  productivity  now  depends.  Where  nature 
once  exercised  dictatorial  power,  her  sovereignty  is  effectively 
disputed,  and  the  modern  enthusiast  would  not  shrink  from  the 
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conclusion  that,  if  the  will  to  wrest  it  altogether  from  her  be 
maintained  with  sufficient  firmness,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  she  finally  yields  it  up. 

This  confidence  which  modern  physics  has  inspired  in  the 
natural  tendency  of  external  phenomena  to  submit  themselves 
to  human  control  accounts  for  what  is,  at  first  glance,  the  strongest 
paradox  of  our  time — the  appeal  of  Socialist  doctrines  to  aspiring 
youthful  minds.  The  Marxian  conceptions  have  their  roots 
deep  in  the  texture  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  The  material 
interpretation  of  history  is  but  a  special  case  of  the  rule  of  natural 
law,  just  as  the  call  for  a  proletarian  revolution  expresses  a 
specialised  faith  in  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  The  whole 
system  has  collapsed  with  the  philosophic  outlook  from  which 
it  derived,  and  if  thought  were  wholly  logical  Das  Kapital  would 
be  stacked  away  side  by  side  with  Le  Contrat  Social  on  scholars’ 
book-shelves. 

But  thought  is  not  logical.  We  too  have  our  roots  in  the  past, 
and,  in  spite  of  rhetorical  exuberance  about  clean  slates  and  a 
new  world  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  want  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  order  of  thought  to  the  next  as  delicately  as  dusk 
passes  into  dawn.  It  is  one  of  the  little  ironies  in  which  history 
is  so  rich  that  an  argument  banned  as  revolutionary  in  its  own 
day  should  be  adopted  in  ours  as  a  conveniently  gentle  bridge 
from  one  philosophy  to  another.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  Marxian  system  to  our  transitional 
age.  The  historian  who  clothed  economic  developments  with 
the  inevitablity  of  natural  law  is  emphatically  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  the  prophet  who  cried  to  his  fellows  that  they  had 
the  world  to  win  and  only  their  chains  to  lose  was  no  less  em¬ 
phatically  of  the  twentieth.  But  the  chains  were  intellectual 
fetters  which  he  himself  wore.  Realising  that  the  current 
philosophy  resulted  ultimately  in  a  contradiction,  he  advocated 
vigorous  action  to  resolve  it.  He  failed  to  see  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  lay  deeper  and  that,  since  any  social  order  is  the  conscious 
creation  of  human  beings,  a  contradiction  inherent  in  it  must  be 
the  logical  consequence  of  their  own  erroneous  principles. 

It  is  not  Marx’s  conclusions  that  signify  nowadays,  though 
minds  anxious  to  minimise  the  breach  with  the  past  now  in 
progress  may  take  comfort  by  professing  that  they  do.  What 
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matters  is  that  he  undermined  his  own  philosophy,  for  a  system 
of  thought  is  doomed  when  it  issues  in  criticism  which  is  at  once 
strictly  logical  and  wholly  destructive.  Just  as  the  scepticism  of 
Hume  was  so  perfect  that  it  destroyed  its  own  foundations  and 
led  straight  to  the  more  comprehensive  synthesis  of  Kant,  so 
the  negative  analysis  of  Marx  directs  the  mind  not  to  the  violent 
removal  of  one  set  of  the  antagonistic  factors  which  it  has  revealed 
but  to  the  rejection  of  the  fundamental  incompatibles  from  which 
both  sides  of  the  contradiction  are  derived.  A  presentation  of 
them  which  points  both  horns  of  the  inherent  dilemma  with 
unmistakable  sharpness  offers  an  urgent  stimulus  to  escape  ;  and 
since  escape  has  now  become  essential,  if  thought  is  to  continue 
at  all,  the  Marxian  inducement  is  both  timely  and  helpful. 

Actually  modern  thought  has  already  transcended  Marxian 
limitations.  It  declines  to  recognise  economic  law  at  all,  or 
recognises  it  only  as  evidence  of  imperfect  achievement  and  as 
a  challenge  to  wider  endeavour.  Nothing  was  more  character¬ 
istic  of  the  old  economic  analysis  than  its  conception  of  supply 
and  demand  as  two  uncontrollable  forces,  originating  indeed 
in  the  unco-ordinated  activities  of  numbers  of  producers  and 
consumers,  but  developing  potencies  of  their  own  which  came 
into  conflict  until  they  were  finally  brought  into  co-operation 
by  a  third  agency,  equally  abstract  and  uncontrollable,  known  as 
the  higgling  of  the  market.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the 
orthodox  economists  pointed  out  that  these  tremendous  impulses, 
the  foundation  of  all  economic  activity,  were  correlated  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  mechanism  of  price  adjustments.  Prices,  in 
turn,  though  they  might  be  expressed  in  different  currencies, 
were  correlated  by  gold,  and  its  control  was  also  automatic,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  classic  theory  of  foreign  exchanges. 
The  whole  exposition  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  and  of  the  profit  which  man  could  reap  by  the 
obedience  consequent  on  apprehension. 

Of  all  this  body  of  doctrine  not  one  element  is  now  maintained. 
The  gold  standard  is  a  possible  exception,  though  it  too  is  now 
widely  regarded  as  something  of  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated  pending 
the  discovery  of  a  more  satisfactory  substitute.  But  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  market  as  a  sort  of  arena  in  which  those  two  giants, 
supply  and  demand,  fought  out  their  battles  with  the  price 
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weapon  conveniently  devised  by  man  to  prevent  each  from  in¬ 
flicting  serious  hurt  on  the  other,  not  a  trace  survives.  It  was 
realised  during  the  war  that  under  certain  conditions  supply 
and  demand  not  only  permit  but  require  a  control  which  shall 
be  conscious  and  not  automatic.  The  stimulus  to  the  assertion 


of  human  authority  over  forces  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  order  of  nature  was  the  shortage  of  supply.  When  the 
restoration  of  peace  brought  that  shortage  to  an  end,  the  control 
was  removed,  only  to  be  resumed,  though  less  generally,  within 
ten  years,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  opposite  disturbance  of  a 
glut.  Today  it  is  appreciated  that  shortage  and  glut  are  but 
extreme  cases  of  maladjustment  which  is  always  occurring  and 
which  the  mechanism  of  price  has  been  devised  to  correct. 

But  the  price  mechanism  has  always  troubled  men’s  con¬ 
sciences.  What  is  a  fair  price  is  a  question  which  the  mediaeval 
Church  unsuccessfully  sought  to  answer.  It  is  presenting  itself 
with  greater  urgency  than  ever  now,  when  it  is  realised  that  no 
actual  price  is  altogether  fair.  On  the  contrary,  the  price 
mechanism  operates  by  the  infliction  of  an  unfairness  so  nicely 
calculated  that  it  can  be  borne  without  serious  complaint.  If 
supplies  are  excessive,  the  market  is  quickened  by  a  fall  in  prices 
to  a  level  at  which  the  mass  of  producers  still  find  it  worth  while 
to  get  rid  of  their  stocks,  though  the  least  competent  are  driven 
out  of  business.  If  supplies  are  deficient,  the  market  is  restricted 
by  a  rise  in  prices  to  a  level  at  which  the  bulk  of  consumers  can 
still  satisfy  their  needs,  though  the  weakest  among  them  must 
go  hungry.  To  the  modern  mind  the  whole  process  appears 
intolerably  clumsy  and  harsh.  The  need,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  thorough  inquiry,  a  price  which 
shall  be  just  as  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  to  maintain 


that  price  by  the  regulation  of  supply  and  demand.  This  is  the 
impulse  which  lies  behind  a  planned  economy — ^the  determina¬ 
tion  to  assess  human  needs  and  then  to  arrange  for  their  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  though  the  impulse  sometimes  flags  under  the 
disappointments  incidental  to  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  the 
will  to  give  effect  to  it  persistently  recurs. 

The  strength  of  the  impulse  is  revealed  by  the  general 
tendency  towards  economic  nationalism.  Conscious  control 
implies  an  authority  capable  of  exercising  it,  and  the  obvious 
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authority  is  a  strong  national  Government  such  as  either  exists 
already  in  sovereign  states  or  can  be  set  up  in  obedience  to  the 
trend  of  thought.  But  since  the  authority  of  a  national  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  extend  beyond  the  national  boundaries,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  confine  economic  activities  within  political  frontiers. 
Activities  which  cannot  be  so  treated — rubber,  tin,  and  tea 
are  conspicuous  examples — ^have  been  more  or  less  successfully 
subjected  to  international  controls.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
tentative  and  confused  quality  of  contemporary  thought  that 
both  the  self-sufficing  nation  and  the  international  cartel  are 
denounced  in  quarters  that  claim  to  be  progressive,  and  denounced 
not  because  of  their  practical  imperfections  but  because  of  their 
underlying  theory.  But  idealism  in  a  hurry  is  always  intolerant, 
and  never  more  outspokenly  than  now,  when  no  natural  obstacle 
is  felt  to  be  interposed  between  an  act  of  will  and  its  realisation 
in  fact. 

Will,  as  the  psychologists  tell  us,  cannot  be  restrained.  It 
will  always  come  to  expression,  even  if  only  in  dreams,  and  will 
avail  itself  of  the  most  improbable  instruments.  If  a  collective 
will  chooses  to  operate  through  the  agency  of  a  national  adminis¬ 
tration  or  an  international  cartel — what  matter  ?  The  significant 
and  encouraging  feature  is  that  a  livelier  will  has  stimulated  and 
enlarged  the  social  conscience.  Disease,  slums,  poverty,  war 
itself,  all  until  quite  recently  regarded  as  the  normal  concomitants 
of  social  life,  are  now  held  to  be  preventible,  given  the  will  to 
prevent  them.  Even  that  inherent  tendency  of  things  to  change, 
which  has  so  long  disheartened  reformers  by  making  them  wonder 
whether  success  would  prove  worth  while,  is  accepted  as  an 
advantage.  For  change  itself,  like  everything  else  in  nature, 
depends  on  man’s  will.  Since  things  just  happen  casually  and 
all  the  values  which  give  meaning  and  perspective  to  events 
are  put  into  them  by  man,  it  is  for  him  to  regulate  developments 
by  his  own  standards,  arresting  change  in  what  he  holds  good, 
hastening  it  in  what  he  holds  bad.  No  ignoble  doctrine,  this, 
for  a  century  to  promulgate  and  establish  when  it  has  run  but 
a  third  of  its  course. 

This  much,  then,  can  already  be  put  to  the  credit  of  a  transi¬ 
tional  age  seeking  a  motivating  principle.  But  there  is  also 
another  side  to  the  account.  If  the  modern  physical  doctrine 
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of  the  indeterminacy  of  nature  has  quickened  the  human  spirit 
by  convincing  it  that  the  bounds  which  it  thought  imposed  on  its 
activities  had  no  real  existence,  the  new  psychology  of  deter¬ 
minism  through  the  unconscious  mind  has  had  much  more 
questionable  effect.  The  ingenious  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  if  the  conscious  mind  is  determined  by  the  unconscious,  the 
unconscious  can  be  determined  in  turn  by  some  external  agency, 
and  that  such  determination  is  necessary  if  the  collective  will 
is  to  function  with  effect.  It  is  assumed  that  the  collective 
will  is  the  sum  of  individual  wills,  so  that  vigorous  collective 
action  only  becomes  possible  when  the  mass  of  individual  wills 
have  an  identical  tendency.  It  follows  that  the  individual  will 
must  be  conditioned.  The  experiment  is  in  progress  over  half 
Europe,  and  is  responsible  for  the  political  haberdashery  which  is 
so  striking  a  feature  of  our  time.  The  shirt,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  selected  because  it  is  near  the  skin,  so  that  the  influences 
in  which  it  is  steeped  can  easily  irradiate  the  whole  bodily 
system,  and  results  suggest  that  there  is  something  in  the  idea. 
If  it  operates,  the  prospect  is  seriously  overcast.  Whatever  we 
gain  in  capacity  of  action  we  shall  lose  in  breadth  of  view,  and 
when  so  much  is  possible  only  that  little  will  be  done  which 
happens  to  commend  itself  to  a  few  minds,  able  indeed  but  limited 
as  individual  minds  must  be.  The  philosophy  in  which  this 
conception  will  issue  will  be  a  philosophy  of  action,  vigorous 
but  narrow. 

It  would  be  futile  to  dispute  the  strength  of  these  tendencies, 
and  it  is  perhaps  cold  comfort  to  point  out  that  they  too  contain 
an  ultimate  contradiction  which  must  sooner  or  later  become 
apparent.  If  a  theory  of  omnipotent  will  is  translated  into  a 
conditioned  and  limited  practice,  it  may  well  be  that  when  the 
immediate  objectives  have  been  realised  and  wills  begin  to  chafe 
for  lack  of  ends  to  work  for,  the  whole  underlying  philosophy  will 
be  jettisoned  and  the  present  phase  of  thought  end  in  rapid  and 
inglorious  collapse. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  take  this  despondent  view. 
If,  as  opinion  now  inclines  to  hold,  there  is  no  limit  to  man’s 
competence,  if  he  can  value  what  he  will  and  realise  what  he 
values,  it  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  that  thought  finds  some¬ 
thing  appalling  in  the  infinite  perspectives  of  action  thus  disclosed. 
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Disturbed  by  the  simultaneous  consciousness  of  his  own  in¬ 
significance  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  field  potentially  subjected 
to  him,  man  asks  how  and  when  he  is  to  begin,  and  thankfully 
accepts  a  leader  prepared  to  answer  both  questions.  What  matter 
whether  the  answers  be  right  or  wrong  ?  At  any  rate  a  beginning 
will  be  made  ;  at  any  rate  there  will  be  proof  of  capacity,  even  if 
misdirected,  to  achieve.  With  something  behind  us,  we  shall  be 
inspired  to  attempt  wider  tasks  in  a  more  independent  spirit. 
Meanwhile  a  leader  will  serve  to  give  the  new  impulses  their 
first  direction  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  ablest  of  our 
present  dictators  has  expressed  his  belief  that,  just  because  he  has 
done  his  work  so  well,  he  will  have  no  successor. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  practice  of  conditioning  men’s 
minds  by  careful  regulation  of  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  them  will  fail  through  its  very  success.  The  agency  of 
conditioning  is  propaganda,  and  the  master  of  propaganda 
knows  what  responses  he  seeks  to  get  now  to  the  stimuli  which 
he  so  sedulously  applies.  He  is  satisfied  too  that  they  are  the 
responses  desirable  under  present  conditions.  But  the  mind 
once  determined  will  continue  to  function  along  the  lines  laid 
down  for  it,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that 
its  responses,  unchangeable  since  they  have  been  made  auto¬ 
matic,  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  generation  hence.  The 
presumption  is  rather  that  they  will  be  entirely  meaningless. 
What  will  be  the  use  of  an  ingrained  and  aggressive  anti-semitism 
to  a  Germany  which  has  expelled  all  her  Jews,  of  a  revolutionary 
socialism  to  a  Russia  which  has  made  a  clean  and  final  sweep  of 
capitalist  institutions,  of  a  fervour  for  more  and  more  hierarchical 
organisation  to  an  Italy  no  longer  able  to  apprehend  the  bare 
notion  of  liberal  democracy  ?  Lacking  material  on  which  to 
function,  these  conditioned  and  therefore  irresistible  impulses 
are  likely  enough  to  set  up  tensions  fatal  to  the  social  structure 
they  were  devised  to  uphold. 

Are  we  then  running  round  in  a  circle  ?  Do  the  policies  now 
so  vigorously  applied  carry  with  them  the  promise  of  self- 
destruction  ?  Are  social  hopes  loftier  than  any  cherished  in 
recorded  history  destined,  in  the  very  moment  of  their  realisation, 
to  be  scorned  for  their  inadequacy  ?  Again  there  is  no  need  to 
draw  a  pessimistic  inference.  But  there  is  every  need  to  doubt 
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whether  mankind  has  yet  truly  grasped  the  possibilities  which  are 
now  beginning  to  lie  open  to  it.  Even  now  it  is  clear  that  the 
social  conscience  is  more  than  the  sum  of  individual  consciences, 
planning  control  where  the  individual  was  prepared  to  admit 
helplessness.  Maybe  that  the  social  will,  of  whose  impulses 
conscience  is  the  manifestation,  is  more  than  the  sum  of  individual 
wills.  Collective  psychology  is  still  largely  unexplored  ground 
and  it  may  be  that  our  loose  current  phrases  about  the  temper 
of  a  nation  and  the  spirit  of  a  people  hint  at  a  collective  unconscious 
mind  of  whose  existence  we  are  vaguely  aware  but  of  whose 
processes  we  as  yet  know  nothing,  and  which  we  are  therefore 
quite  unable  to  influence  by  the  propaganda  which  reason  devises. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  philosophy  of  tomorrow  will  be 
collectivist,  and  as  such  will  be  impelled  to  give  vitality  to  that 
something  which  the  individualist  philosophy  of  yesterday  was 
content  to  conceive  as  abstract  law  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  have  yet  apprehended  all  the  elements  which  will  make 
up  the  new  conception.  Meanwhile,  it  is  something  to  find 
evidence  in  current  developments  that  we  are  not  drifting  aim¬ 
lessly  in  an  intellectual  void  but  are  striving,  even  in  the  first 
bewildering  light  of  our  new  knowledge,  to  make  its  principles 
bear  fruit  in  appropriate  practice. 
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By  Louis  Fischer 

A  BEAUTIFUL  one  hundred  per  cent.  Aryan  woman  who 
travelled  in  my  compartment  from  the  Dutch  border  to 
Berlin  declared  that  in  this  modern  age  we  missed  many 
of  the  homely  amenities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  “  We  have  made  a 
fetish  of  progress  ”,  she  said.  Her  Nazi  friends  have  been 
fighting  the  machine  (“  because  it  throws  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  ”).  At  the  recent  congress  of  the  German  lignite  industry, 
President  Heubel  warned  that  this  anti-machine  tendency  would 
ruin  production.  Ruhr  factories  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
finding  young  apprentices  who  would  be  ready  to  go  through 
three  or  four  years  of  patient  training  before  becoming  masters. 
Why  should  they  when  there  may  be  a  war  before  then  ?  Much 
better  to  march  the  streets,  sing  songs  and  cry  “  Heil !  Hitler 
Germany  is  buying  certain  quality  steels  and  aeroplane  parts 
abroad  because  she  can  no  longer  manufacture  them  herself. 
Her  productive  capacity  is  not  developing,  and  the  Government, 
wisely,  does  not  wish  it  to  develop.  For  such  plant  expansion 
would  cause  more  over-production  and  thus  enhance  the  economic 
crisis.  Hitler  is  spending  large  sums  to  employ  the  unemployed, 
but  they  are  put  to  work  making  roads,  digging  canals,  clearing 
woods — not  to  building  factories.  That  would  be  undesirable 
progress.  My  Aryan  travelling  companion’s  nostalgia  for 
mediaeval  moreSy  the  Nazis’  predilection  for  executions  with  the 
axe,  and  their  love  of  Wotan  and  Thor  (I  recently  heard  a  German 
boy  say  :  “  I  don’t  like  Christ  any  more  ;  I  like  Wotan  ”)  are 
but  the  cultural  expression  of  economic  retrogression.  A 
National-Socialist  philosopher  writes :  “To  become  more 
agrarian  means  to  become  poorer  and  more  primitive,  perhaps 
to  become  more  uncivilized  and  barbarous,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  means  to  become  more  German  ”.  Oswald  Spengler 
inveighs  against  the  “  optimism  of  progress  ”,  and  Nazi  thinkers 
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have  suggested  that  the  orbit  of  progress  is  perhaps  elliptical. 
A  Fascist  leader  once  accused  the  Bolsheviks  of  “  deifying 
progress  They  do.  They  maintain  that  to  be  progress  at 
all  it  must  move  in  a  straight  line. 

More  and  more,  as  one  goes  from  the  Soviet  world  into  the 
West  and  back  again,  one  senses  this  philosophical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  distinction.  In  an  increasing  number  of  bourgeois 
states,  people  are  happy  if  they  can  “  hold  their  own  They 
want  stabilization.  The  slogan  is  “  recovery  ”  rather  than 
advance.  And  where,  in  quite  isolated  cases,  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  make  for  new  construction,  leaders  are  haunted  by  an 
omnipresent  fear  of  the  slump  which  avenges  the  boom. 

A  dark  pall  seems  to  be  rolling  further  and  further  over  Europe. 
How  much  spiritual  uneasiness,  mental  depression,  and  concern 
about  the  future  1  Materially  Soviet  life  may  still  be  hard. 
Most  Western  countries  are  far  more  comfortable  than  Russia. 
But  in  Russia  the  prospect  is  bright,  and  everyone  is  convinced 
that  conditions  are  improving  and  must  continue  to  improve. 

Since  I  left  the  U.S.S.R.  in  January,  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  has  been  considerable  and  obvious.  But  I  think  people 
expected  more,  and  expected  it  more  quickly,  after  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  required  by  the  first  Five  Year  Plan.  Perhaps  the  rate 
of  growth  will  now  be  geometrical.  Meanwhile,  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  the  first  year  of  the  second  Plan  did  not 
lead  the  entire  population  straight  into  a  paradise  of  plenty  has 
dampened  enthusiasm  and  noticeably  intensified  the  demand  for 
better  conditions. 

My  most  vivid  visual  impression  in  Moscow  came  from  the 
excellent  clothes  worn  by  many  men  and  women  on  free  days 
when  folk  put  on  their  “  Sunday  best  ”.  Never  since  the 
revolution  have  Muscovites  dressed  so  well.  Obviously,  the 
inhabitants  possess  a  change  of  clothes  and  are  now  able  to 
discard  their  workaday  garb  for  finer  apparel  on  sabbaths.  On 
weekdays,  shoes,  suits  and  dresses  look  better  than  they  did 
six  months  ago,  and  on  free  days  the  clothes  are  good,  not  alone 
by  old  Russian  standards,  but  absolutely.  A  large  percentage 
of  those  who  wear  new  suits,  spring  overcoats  and  shoes  are  young 
factory  hands.  In  Istanbul,  Athens,  Madrid,  and  in  other 
capitals,  the  traveller  has  merely  to  walk  ten  minutes  away  from 
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the  centre  of  town  to  find  himself  in  poor  districts  where  the 
appearance  of  human  beings,  houses  and  streets  is  strikingly 
worse.  The  Bolshevik  revolution,  however,  was  a  churning 
process,  and  working  men  are  just  as  likely  to  live  in  what  were 
formerly  exclusive  residential  sections  as  in  the  factory  faubourgs. 
Moreover,  the  working  class  outskirts  of  old  St.  Petersburg  today 
often  present  a  better  picture  than  the  central  thoroughfares 
once  graced  by  the  palaces  and  villas  of  nobles  and  the  rich,  but 
now  neglected  and  dilapidated.  In  this  respect,  though  not  in 
most  others,  a  levelling  has  taken  place.  The  result  is  that  while 
the  well-dressed  working  man  who  moves  in  the  hub  of  town 
frequently  improves  its  interior  aspect,  his  presence  in  outlying 
districts  erases  the  usually  sharp  differences  between  these  and 
the  well-manicured  centre  of  the  city. 

Clothes  have  improved,  and  so  have  shoes.  Shopping  habits 
have  changed.  Maintaining  a  discreet  distance,  I  recently 
followed  several  women  bent  on  buying.  They  ask  for  an 
article,  and  although  it  is  available,  they  will  go  to  another  shop, 
and  to  yet  another,  in  the  hope — ^now  and  then  fulfilled — of 
obtaining  better  quality  or  a  richer  assortment.  In  the  past 
this  was  unheard  of ;  as  soon  as  a  Soviet  citizen  saw  anything 
remotely  resembling  what  he  needed,  he  would  pounce  on  and 
buy  it  lest  it  disappear  the  next  moment  into  the  waiting  hand 
of  another  eager  customer. 

The  food  situation,  too,  is  much  better  than  it  was  last  winter. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  one  cannot  buy — if  one  has  the  money. 
The  ordinary  co-operatives  where  citizens  make  purchases  on 
their  ration  cards  still  maintain  very  low  prices,  but  they  sell 
only  bread,  meal,  potatoes,  herrings,  sugar  (600  grams  a  month 
for  non-proletarians  and  a  double  ration  for  workers)  and,  in¬ 
frequently,  tea.  Bread  costs  a  rouble  for  two  kilograms  ;  sugar 
two  and  a  half  roubles  a  kilogram.  Working  men  and  some 
government  employees  obtain  supplementary  food  and  clothing 
at  higher  than  co-operative,  but  lower  than  commercial,  prices 
in  closed  factory  stores  which  may  be  well  stocked  ;  but  even 
these  fortunates  must  occasionally,  and  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  must  always,  resort  to  the  very  high-priced  commercial 
stores,  to  which  all  have  access  if  they  can  pay.  In  them,  first- 
grade  butter  costs  35  roubles  a  kilogram,  cheese  20  roubles  a 
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kilogram,  sugar  15  roubles  a  kilogram,  tea  80  roubles  a  kilogram, 
soap  2^  roubles  a  cake,  etc.  But  what  is  a  rouble  ?  A  paper 
rouble  is  worth  about  one  gold  cent  or  one  gold  halfpenny. 
Compared  to  world  standards,  these  Moscow  prices,  therefore, 
are  not  excessive,  are  perhaps  quite  moderate. 

Prices,  however,  must  always  be  considered  in  connection  with 
earnings.  Wages,  of  course,  vary,  and  I  know  folk  who  earn 
anywhere  between  100  and  1,500  roubles  a  month.  The  average 
income  of  a  worker  is  approximately  140  roubles  a  month,  but 
to  know  how  much  he  can  purchase  for  this  sum  one  must  first 
ascertain  what  he  receives  in  his  closed  factory  co-operative  at 
reduced  prices,  and  this  is  different  in  each  plant.  It  is  possible 
to  assert  quite  categorically,  however,  that  the  standard  of  living 
went  up  in  the  last  semester  and  is  rising  faster  now.  This  is 
obvious  in  streets,  theatres  and  private  homes.  It  was  reflected 
distinctly  in  the  jolly  May-Day  parade  :  both  the  military  and 
civilian  sections  of  this  annual  demonstration  showed  that  the 
country  was  richer.  Factories  spent  more  money  on  decorations 
and  floats.  There  were  more  tanks  and  aeroplanes ;  finer 
uniforms  (Red  Army  soldiers  must  now  wear  white  collars  inside 
their  khaki  collars) ;  more  singing  and  dancing  among  the 
marchers. 

The  period  of  great  strain  which  commenced  in  1928  and 
continued  throughout  the  trying  years  of  the  first  Five  Year 
Plan  is  now  ended.  All  individuals  feel  this.  The  nation  dares 
to  relax.  Industry  has  acquired  momentum.  Pig  iron  production, 
which  averaged  17,100  tons  a  day  in  April  1932,  and  18,600 
in  April  1933,  jumped  to  28,700  a  day  in  April  1934.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  steel  are  17,300,  17,200  and  now 
26,100  ;  for  coal,  184,600  tons,  197,600  tons  and  251,100  tons. 
This  progress  in  heavy  industry  is  matched  by  equally  remarkable 
advances  in  the  light  industries  which  yield  articles  of  daily 
consumption.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  first  Plan  was  the 
postponement  for  four  years  of  the  payment  for  the  nation’s 
efforts.  Today  the  state  is  paying  its  debts  to  the  population. 

The  air  of  prosperity  and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  this 
circumstance  produces  are  marred  by  the  sharp  struggle  to  earn 
more  in  order  to  obtain  more  worldly  goods,  some  of  which  are 
today  available  to  the  masses  for  the  first  time  in  Russia’s  history, 
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and  many  of  which  became  scarce  after  1927.  Soviet  Russia 
must  still  face  a  number  of  complicated  problems  of  distribution 
and  production.  The  basic  fact,  however,  is  the  present  possi¬ 
bility  of  walking  into  a  store  and  getting  what  one  needs.  The 
other  day  in  the  Mostorg  I  bought  tyre  valves  for  my  older 
boy’s  bicycle.  A  year  ago  I  would  have  sent  abroad  for  them. 

The  first  Five  Year  Plan  gave  the  U.S.S.R.  these  material 
benefits  and  something  else  :  security  from  foreign  aggression. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  twelve  years  in  Russia,  Bolshevik  leaders 
will  assert  in  private  that  the  country  will  not  be  attacked  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  fortification  of  the  Far  Eastern 
frontier  with  the  aid  of  the  products  of  new  industries  established 
between  1928  amd  1933  accounts  for  this  unprecedented  spirit 
of  national  confidence.  Hitherto,  every  Western  statesman’s 
speech  and  every  trip  of  a  foreign  general  staff  officer  was  inter¬ 
preted  in  Moscow  as  a  move  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Greater 
economic  strength  and  bigger  armaments  have  now  dissipated 
this  exaggerated  Soviet  fear  complex.  The  Kremlin  is  convinced 
that  Japan  is  too  cautious  and  too  preoccupied  with  Chinese 
and  home  affairs  to  engage  Russia  single-handedly,  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  Tokyo  will  this  year  find  no  allies  in  Europe.  Thanks 
to  the  cordial  rapprochement  with  France,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  foreign  political  position  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  not 
have  to  yield  to  French  suggestions  to  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  abatement  of  the  Japanese  menace  as  well  as  Russia’s 
favourable  gold  and  foreign  currency  balance  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  America  and  towards  Western 
nations  generally.  There  is  probably  some  warrant  for  the  guess 
that  England  will  get  more  Soviet  trade,  and  Germany  and  the 
United  States  less  than  many  observers  predicted. 

Safety  from  invasion  augments  the  Red  Army’s  already  great 
popularity.  War  Commissar  Voroshilov  is  vying  with  Lazar 
Kaganovitch  for  the  honour  of  being  second  to  Stalin.  At  the 
party  congress  in  January,  the  delegates  manifested  much 
affection  for  him.  His  sun  is  in  the  ascendancy.  The  party 
congress  elected  a  new  Central  Committee  (the  most  influential 
body  in  the  U.S.S.R.)  which  contains  a  more  than  usual  number 
of  army  leaders  among  its  members  and  deputy-members. 
Though  its  functions  are  largely  civilian,  the  G.P.U.  has  military 
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status.  It  is  also,  in  part,  an  army  separate  from  the  major 
national  forces.  Lately,  a  delicate  rivalry  sprang  up  between 
the  Red  Army  and  the  G.P.U.,  and  a  desire  arose  among  the 
military  to  modify  the  status  of  the  G.P.U.,  the  Soviets’  political 
police.  Several  other  equally  important  and  more  important 
considerations  induced  the  party  congress  to  decide  on  the 
G.P.U.’s  abolition  ;  for  example,  economic  improvements  have 
undermined  domestic  political  opposition  and  the  war  danger 
is  diminished. 

The  G.P.U.  made  many  mistakes  in  dealing  with  these  activities. 
On  account  of  its  officials’  ubiquity  and  efficiency  and  because 
of  its  broad  and  scarcely  controlled  prerogatives,  the  G.P.U. 
was  the  only  body  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  sources  of 
power  within  itself,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  of  all  other  organi¬ 
zations,  enjoying  influence  lent  it  by  the  Communist  Party. 
This  situation  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Moreover,  more 
normal  political  conditions  have  stimulated  a  demand  for  an 
administration  of  justice  which  might  have  been  called  “Western” 
a  few  years  ago  but  which  some  western  countries  have  now 
abandoned.  When  the  G.P.U.  is  Anally  abolished  (the  date  has 
been  postponed  several  times  for  unexplained  reasons),  the 
public  courts  will  be  granted  added  power  and  will  hear  more 
cases.  Akulov,  the  Soviet  Union’s  Attorney-General,  has  been 
urging  this  change  for  the  last  three  years,  and  Stalin  has  sup¬ 
ported  him.  At  a  conference  of  state  prosecutors  and  court 
officials  a  few  days  ago,  Akulov  declared  that  “  the  organ  of  Soviet 
justice  must  not  only  annihilate  and  suppress  the  opposition 
of  the  class  enemy  ” — this  is  what  the  G.P.U.  limits  its  efforts 
to — they  must  also,  he  added,  “  exert  an  educational  influence 
on  unstable  elements  among  the  labouring  population  ”.  And 
that  could  best  be  done  by  the  courts. 

The  thought  of  tampering  with  the  G.P.U.  would  never  have 
occurred  to  anyone  had  not  Russia’s  domestic  and  foreign 
situations  undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  better.  Soviet 
citizens  today  have  a  highly  developed  consciousness  of  their 
country’s  strength  and  potentialities  of  scientific  and  economic 
achievements.  The  valiant  rescue  of  the  “  Chelyuskin  ”  crew 
from  the  fragile  ice  floe  in  the  Arctic  stirred  the  entire  nation  as 
no  industrial  triumph  in  years  has  done.  Millions  thrilled  to  the 
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idea  that  Soviet  airmen  displayed  such  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  heroism  and  daring.  The  records  established  by  the  two 
Russian  stratosphere  balloons  were  likewise  interpreted  as 
tributes  to  Soviet  science,  the  excellence  of  Soviet  equipment, 
and  the  fine  human  qualities  of  the  new  Soviet  individual.  The 
Bolsheviks  are  really  convinced  that  their  system  will  enable 
the  nation  to  reach  heights  of  culture,  learning  and  material 
well-being  never  even  dreamed  of  in  the  West.  Some  will 
call  this  an  illusion  ;  others  an  exaggerated  national  superiority 
complex.  Communists,  however,  argue  that  their  unique 
approach  to  life  taps  hitherto  unsuspected  sources  of  intellectual 
and  moral  strength.  Time  will  tell.  But  the  intensive  inculcation 
of  the  belief  that  “  there  are  no  fortresses  ”,  as  Stalin  has  said, 
“  which  the  Bolsheviks  cannot  take  ”,  is  an  important  reality. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  already  registered  becomes  a  laurel 
on  Stalin’s  brow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  great  talents 
and  his  superiority  over  all  his  associates.  The  country  accepts 
his  leadership  and  respects  his  vast  wisdom  and  iron  will.  But 
people  are  tired  of  having  his  name  mentioned  a  dozen  times 
on  every  newspaper  page  and  at  every  meeting,  and  of  seeing 
his  likeness  at  every  turn.  It  is  surprising  that  he  allows  it,  for 
the  Bolsheviks  have  quite  finely  attuned  political  instincts,  and 
they  ought  to  know — ^yet  seem  not  to  know — ^that  the  glorification 
of  Stalin  produces  an  effect  inversely  proportionate  to  the  effort 
put  into  it. 

Moscow,  May  6th,  1934 
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By  Luigi  Pirandello 

WHEN  Saru  Argentu,  called  Tarark,  was  put  into  the  cage* 
at  the  squalid  Court  of  Assize,  his  first  thought  was 
for  his  suit.  Slowly  abstracting  from  his  pocket  an 
immense  handkerchief  in  flaming  red  and  yellow  cotton,  he  spread 
it  with  meticulous  care  on  the  bench,  so  as  not  to  dirty  his 
trousers  when  he  sat  down.  Both  handkerchief  and  suit  were 
bran  new. 

When  the  prisoner  came  into  view  a  loud  cry  rent  the  court, 
from  a  woman  in  the  gallery.  But  Tarark  was  unmoved.  Having 
sat  down  very  carefully  on  his  handkerchief  he  proceeded  to  look 
around  him,  smiling  affably,  and  in  fact  condescendingly,  on  the 
thick  wedge  of  peasants  squashed  together  up  there  in  the 
gallery,  mostly  his  friends  and  companions  of  the  fields.  Sitting 
in  the  cage,  with  his  queer  wrinkled  face,  freshly  scraped,  he 
had  the  look  rather  of  a  monkey.  Dangling  from  his  ears  were 
two  earrings,  in  heavy  gold. 

The  heat  was  tropical,  and  the  frightful  stench  from  that 
throng  of  peasants  was  nearly  overpowering.  It  was  a  mixed 
odour  of  stale  perspiration,  the  stink  of  dirty  stables  and  of 
goats,  the  fustiness  of  greasy  animals.  Tarark,  seated  comfort¬ 
ably  and  to  his  liking,  went  on  smiling.  Craning  his  neck  to 
right  and  to  left  he  nodded  off-handedly  to  this  or  that  friend, 
and  at  times  even  waved  a  huge  paw,  ingrained  with  mud  and 
with  rust,  as  a  sign  of  goodwill.  His  manner  and  appearance 
were  marked  with  complacency.  He  felt  really  that  he  was 
showing  up  well,  washed  and  shaved  like  that,  and  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  thick  blue  cloth.  After  months  and  months 
of  prison  awaiting  trial  this  occasion  seemed  almost  a  festival. 
He  was  only  a  peasant,  a  poor  man,  too  poor,  of  course,  to  afford 
a  barrister  —  he  could  not  help  that.  But  —  well,  so  far  as 
♦  The  dock  in  Italy  is.a  cage. 
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depended  on  himself  he  had  risen  to  the  occasion  :  he  was 
washed  and  brushed  and  in  his  best  suit. 

After  the  first  formalities,  the  jury  formed,  the  trial  began. 
The  President  ordered  the  accused  to  stand  up 

“  Your  name  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Tarark.” 

“  That’s  a  nickname.  Your  name  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  name  ?  Oh,  I  see,  your  Excellency — I  see  what  you 
mean.  My  name’s  Argentu — Sam  Argentu.  But  everyone  calls 
me  Tarar^.” 

“  Very  well.  Your  age  ?  ” 

“My  age  ?  I  don’t  know  it,  your  Excellency.” 

“  How  d’you  mean,  you  don’t  know  your  age  ?  ” 

Tarara  shmgged  his  shoulders  ;  the  question  seemed  really  so 
silly,  an  emptiness.  His  age  !  .  .  .  what  next  ?  ...  In  a 
patient  voice  he  answered  : 

“  You  see,  your  Excellency,  I  live  in  the  country — who  bothers 
about  age  in  the  country  ?  ” 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  court.  The  President  bent  his 
head,  to  examine  the  papers  in  front  of  him  : 

“  You  were  born  in  1894,  so  are  thirty-nine.” 

“  As  you  wish,  your  Excellency.” 

To  avoid  fresh  hilarity  the  President  began  answering  the 
questions  himself,  adding  to  each.  Is  that  right  Is  that  right  ? 
At  last  he  said  : 

“  Sit  down.  You  will  now  listen  to  the  Act  of  Accusation, 
which  the  Chancellor  will  read  to  you. 

The  Chancellor  began.  But  half-way  through  came  an  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  on  the  point  of  fainting, 
from  the  frightful  heat  and  stench  of  the  court.  Proceedings 
were  suspended  while  the  ushers  flung  open  the  windows  and 
doors  as  wide  as  they  would  go. 

And  then  it  was  that  appeared  so  palpably,  so  utterly  beyond 
dispute  or  question,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  accused 
over  the  men  assembled  to  judge  him. 

To  Tarark,  seated  so  calmly  on  his  flaming  handkerchief,  that 
stench  was  as  nothing  ;  his  nose  was  used  to  it.  That  frightful 
heat  he  simply  did  not  notice,  though  dressed  in  a  suit  of  heavy 
cloth.  More  marvellous  still,  those  vicious  flies  that  were 
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driving  the  jury  to  frenzy,  that  were  exciting  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  the  lawyers,  and  even  the  ushers,  to  infuriated 
gestures  and  smothered  blasphemy,  did  not  worry  him  in  the 
least.  They  buzzed  round  his  face,  stung  him  voraciously  on 
his  forehead,  collected  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  even 
of  his  eyes  ;  Tarark  did  not  feel  them,  did  not  chase  them  away, 
and  could  go  on  smiling. 

His  mind  was  at  ease.  True,  he  was  on  trial  for  murder, 
having  split  his  wife’s  head  with  a  hatchet.  But  the  young 
barrister,  briefed  by  the  State  for  his  defence,  had  assured  him 
that  he  was  safe,  would  certainly  be  acquitted,  for  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  under  strong  provocation,  on  learning  that  his 
wife  had  a  lover. 

In  the  blessed  unawareness  of  the  beasts,  he  had  no  remorse 
— not  the  faintest  shadow  of  it.  That  they  had  dragged  him 
into  court  to  answer  for  his  act — an  act,  that  is,  that  was  purely 
his  own  affair — was  a  puzzler.  But  he  accepted  it  as  inevitable, 
as  Fate.  In  the  same  way  that  on  the  land  there  were  bad  years, 
in  life  there  was  a  thing  called  Justice.  And  Justice,  with  all 
its  pomp  and  ceremonial,  its  solemn  apparatus,  its  majestic 
presidential  chair,  its  bells,  ushers  and  scratching  quill  pens, 
was  to  Tarar^  a  sort  of  mystery,  like  that  strange  new  flour-mill, 
driven  by  steam,  that  had  been  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  with 
great  festivity.  People  could  bring  their  grist  to  that  mill ;  but 
how  could  they  know  that  the  flour  they  received  had  been 
ground  from  their  own  grist  ?  They  could  not.  Each  must 
shut  his  eyes  and  accept  blindly  whatever  flour  was  handed  to 
him.  Tarark,  with  the  same  resignation,  but  also  with  the  same 
distrust,  had  now  brought  his  case  to  the  mill  of  Justice. 

For  his  own  part  he  knew,  of  course,  what  he  had  done  :  he 
had  split  his  wife’s  head  with  a  hatchet — ^he  didn’t  deny  it. 
Having  arrived  home  one  Saturday  night,  after  working  the 
whole  week  on  a  distant  hill  as  a  hired  labourer,  he  had  found 
his  village  in  a  state  of  upheaval ;  a  monstrous  scandal  had 
broken  out  at  his  very  door.  A  few  hours  previously  his  wife 
Feminella  had  been  discovered  in  flagrante  with  the  Cavaliere 
Agostino  Fiorico. 

Donna  Graziella  Fiorico,  the  said  Cavaliere’s  wife,  with  her 
fingers  thick  with  rings,  and  all  bedizened  with  tassels  and 
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bows  (for  all  the  world  like  one  of  those  mules  that  carry  loads  of 
corn  to  the  church  to  the  beating  of  drums)  had  caught  them 
practically  in  the  act,  in  his  own  house  in  the  steep  alley  up  there 
on  the  hill.  She  had  brought  with  her  the  Delegate  of  Public 
Safety  and  two  police  agents,  to  establish  the  fact  of  adultery, 
which  in  Italy  is  a  punishable  offence.  Impossible  for  the 
neighbours  to  hide  it  from  Tarark,  for  his  wife  and  the  Cavaliere 
had  both  been  arrested  and  detained  at  the  police  station  for 
the  night.  On  her  release  next  morning,  when  she  was  creeping 
quietly,  quietly  into  the  street,  Tarark  had  leapt  at  her  suddenly 
and  had  killed  her  with  his  hatchet  before  the  neighbours  had 
had  time  to  interfere. 

Whatever  was  the  Chancellor  reading  now  ?  .  .  .  such  long 
words  ...  so  difficult  ...  he  really  could  not  listen. 

When  the  Chancellor  had  finished,  the  President  turned  to 
the  accused  : 

“  Stand  up,”  he  said.  “  You  have  heard  the  crime  you  are 
accused  of  ?  ” 

Tarark  made  a  slight  gesture,  and  answered  amiably  : 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  your  Excellency,  I  wasn’t  listening.” 

The  President  looked  at  him  sternly  : 

“You  are  accused  of  having  murdered  your  wife  Feminella 
Rosaria  Argentu  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  December, 
1932,  by  striking  her  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  Turn  towards  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  and  speak  distinctly  and  with  proper  respect. 

Tarari  laid  a  hand  on  his  breast,  to  convey  that  never,  never 
could  he  show  disrespect  to  Justice.  But  the  court  by  now  was 
disposed  to  hilarity,  and  Tarark  noticed  it.  He  felt  somehow 
confused,  his  thread  broken,  and  stood  there  silent. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  the  President,  “  why  don’t  you  begin  ?  Tell 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you’ve  got  to  say  in  your  defence.” 

Tarark  pulled  himself  together  : 

“  Your  Excellency,  I’ll  begin.  You  see,  sir,  it’s  like  this. 
You  who  are  learned  and  live  in  a  town  will  understand  the 
writing  on  those  papers  in  front  of  you.  I,  sir,  am  ignorant  and 
live  in  the  country.  But  if  the  writing  on  those  papers  says  that 
I  killed  my  wife,  then,  sir,  it’s  true.  There  !  It’s  true  !  And 
we’ll  say  no  more  about  it.” 
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Explosions  of  laughter  from  the  whole  court,  even  from  the 
President : 

“  Say  no  more  about  it  ?  Say  no  more  about  it  ?  Just  you 
wait  and  see  whether  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it !  ” 

“  I  mean,  your  Excellency  ”,  explained  Tarark,  again  laying 
a  hand  on  his  breast,  “  I  mean  that  I  did  it.  There  !  That’s 
enough.  I  did  it.  (Yes,  your  Excellency,  I  am  turning  towards 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury.)  I  did  it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
because  I  couldn’t  help  it.  There  !  That’s  enough.” 

Again  loud  laughter.  Furious  ringing  of  the  President’s  bell, 
and  shouts  of  “  Order  !  Order  !  ” 

“  Where  do  you  think  you  are  ?  ”  yelled  the  President  at  the 
public.  “  You’re  here  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  where  a  man  is 
being  tried  for  murder.  If  there’s  any  more  laughter  I’ll  have 
the  court  cleared.” 

Frowning  severely  he  said  to  the  accused  : 

“  What  d’you  mean,  you  couldn’t  help  it  ?  ” 

Tarar^,  startled,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  silence,  answered 
downcast : 

“  I  m-mean  to  s-say,  your  Excellency,  that  it  w-wasn’t  my 
fault.” 

“  But  how  wasn’t  it  your  fault  ?  ” 

Counsel  for  the  defence  jumped  to  his  feet : 

“  Your  Excellency,  this  poor  man  is  bewildered.  What  he 
means  is  this  :  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  his  wife  for 
betraying  his  honour  with  the  Cavaliere  Fiorico.  It’s  perfectly 
clear,  as  clear  as  daylight - ” 

The  President  interrupted  him  angrily  : 

“  Sit  down.  Allow  the  accused  to  speak.” 

Tarark  had  been  shaking  his  head  violently  : 

“  No,  Sir ;  no,  no !  No,  your  Excellency.  It  was  not  that 
poor  woman’s  fault — my  poor  unfortunate  wife’s.  No,  no  1  It 
was  all  the  fault  of  that  lady,  the  wife  of  Cavaliere  Fiorico — of  that 
lady  who  wouldn’t  leave  well  alone.  I  ask  you.  Excellency,  what 
was  the  sense  of  it  ? — of  making  that  huge  scandal  at  my  very 
door  ?  a  scandal  that  even  the  stones  must  have  blushed  for ! 
Oh,  the  shame  of  it  1  To  fish  that  noble  Cavaliere — ^that  fine 
and  worthy  gentleman  (we  all  know  what  a  great  gentleman  he 
is  !)  to  fish  that  gentleman,  I  say,  from  the  hut  of  a  dirty  peasant. 
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dressed  only  in  his  shirt  and  with  his  trousers  in  his  hand  !  With 
everyone  looking  on  !  .  .  .  Oh,  the  shame  of  it !  God  alone 
knows,  your  Excellency,  the  things  that  the  poor  are  forced  to 
do  to  get  a  crust  of  bread  !  ” 

Tarark,  at  this  last  sentence,  had  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  his  voice 
was  shaking,  and  his  clasped  hands  were  tense.  But  the  whole 
court  had  exploded  into  shouts  of  laughter,  many  persons  being 
doubled  in  convulsions.  But  in  spite  of  the  noise  the  President, 
as  also  counsel  for  the  defence,  had  caught  the  new  situation 
before  the  law,  raised  by  Tarark’s  last  words.  The  young 
barrister  turned  towards  the  cage  and  made  furious  signs  to  the 
prisoner  to  stop,  to  stop. 

Too  late.  The  President,  after  ringing  his  bell  furiously,  said 
to  the  accused  ; 

“You  confess,  then,  that  you  knew  already  that  your  wife 
had  immoral  relations  with  the  Cavaliere  Fiorico  ?  ’* 

Again  counsel  for  the  defence  had  sprung  to  his  feet : 

“  Your  Excellency,  I  protest - ** 

“  You  protest,  do  you  ?  ”  yelled  the  President  in  reply.  But  T 
intend  to  get  this  point  clear,  and  at  once.  I - “ 

“  I  object  to  your  question - ” 

“  But  considering  that  the  accused  has  just  confessed  it - *  * 

“  No,  your  Excellency  !  The  accused  has  confessed  to 
nothing.  He  merely  says  that  the  fault  was  Donna  Graziella's, 
for  provoking  a  scandal  on  his  doorstep -  ’ 

“  Very  well.  Now  tell  me  :  can  you  prevent  me  asking  the 
accused  this  question  :  did  he  know  already,  or  did  he  not,  that 
his  wife  had  immoral  relations  with  the  Cavaliere  Fiorico  ?  ’* 

The  whole  court  was  making  signs  to  Tarara — ^violent,  im¬ 
perative  signs  that  he  was  to  say  “  No.’*  Again  the  President 
flew  into  a  rage,  rang  his  bell,  and  threatened  to  have  the  court 
cleared.  When  quiet  was  restored,  he  looked  sternly  at  the 
prisoner  : 

“  Saru  Argentu,  answer  my  question.  Did  you  already  know, 
or  did  you  not,  that  your  wife  had  immoral  relations  with  the 
Cavaliere  Fiorico  ?  ” 

Tarark,  bewildered,  annoyed,  looked  at  his  counsel,  looked 
at  the  court,  looked  at  the  public.  At  last  he  stammered  : 

“  Ought  .  .  .  ought  I  ...  to  say  ‘  No  ?  *  ” 
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“  Ah  !  Cabbage  !  Imbecile  !  .  .  .  ”  yelled  an  old  peasant 
from  the  back  of  the  gallery. 

The  young  barrister  with  a  snort  of  rage  turned  his  back  on 
his  client — the  whole  fabric  of  his  defence  was  crumbling  before 
his  eyes. 

“  Tell  the  truth,’*  said  the  President.  “  Tell  it  in  your  own 
interest.” 

”  Well,  your  Excellency,  I’ll  tell  it,”  said  Tarark,  this  time 
with  both  hands  on  his  breast.  “  The  thing,  you  see,  was  like 
this  :  I  did  know,  and  I  didn’t.  I  mean,  it  was  as  if  \  didn’t 
know.  The  thing — (yes,  your  Excellency,  I  am  turning  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury) — the  thing,  you  see,  was  on  the  quiet ; 
no  one  could  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  knew  it.  You  see,  sirs, 
I  live  in  the  country.  A  poor  labourer  who  toils  in  the  fields 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  what  can  he  know  ? 
Now  if  anyone  had  come  to  me  up  there  in  the  fields  and  had 
said  to  me  :  “  Look  out,  TararJi,  your  wife’s  too  thick  with  the 
Cavaliere,”  I  should  have  taken  my  hatchet  at  once  and  gone 
home  to  split  my  wife’s  head.  But  nobody  came  to  tell  me. 
And  I  was  always  careful.  Whenever  by  chance  I  was  forced  to 
go  home  in  the  week,  I  always  sent  somebody  ahead  to  give 
warning.  Your  Excellency,  I  never  wished  to  do  harm —  (Yes, 
your  Excellency,  I  am  turning  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury). 
Gentlemen,  there  are  certain  things  that  a  man  can’t  stand,  as 
my  poor  unfortunate  wife  knew  well.  I  was  always  kind  to  her, 
and  considerate — never  once  did  I  lift  my  hand  to  her,  as  all 
the  village  will  tell  you.  But  what  could  I  do  ? — ^when  that 
blessed  lady,  without  warning.  .  .  Oh,  if  I  had  her  here,  that 
lady,  I’d  soon  talk  to  her  !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  there 
anything  worse  on  earth  than  a  meddling  woman  ?  If  I  had  her 
here,  that  lady.  I’d  say  to  her  :  ”  What  right  had  Your  Ladyship 
to  come  and  upset  a  husband  who  had  always  lived  quietly  and 
respectably  ?  If  your  husband  had  taken  up  with  a  spinster, 
well  and  good — you  could  make  what  fuss  you  liked.  You  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  there  was  another  husband  in  the 
case.”  Sirs,  I  never  wished  to  see  anything,  nor  to  harm  anyone. 
I  lived  on  the  land,  quietly,  toiling  with  my  hoe  from  morning 
to  night.  If  I  had  her  here,  that  lady.  I’d  say  to  her  :  ”  Why 
didn’t  Your  Ladyship  speak  to  me  first  ?  I’d  have  said  to  Your 
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Ladyship,  leave  it  alone.  How  should  a  great  lady  like  you  be 
jealous  of  a  dirty  peasant- woman  ?  The  Cavaliere  is  a  man, 
and  man  is  a  hunter.  If  the  Cavaliere  fancies  a  bit  of  hard  black 
bread  now  and  then,  instead  of  fine  rolls  from  the  baker’s,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  If  that  lady  had  only  warned  me.  I’d  have 
spoken  to  her  like  that — and  nothing  might  have  happened,  and 
my  poor  unfortunate  wife  might  have  been  here  today.  Your 
Excellency,  what  happened  was  no  fault  of  mine,  but  the  fault 
of  that  blessed  lady - ” 

The  President  rang  his  bell  loudly,  interrupting  him  : 

“  So  that  is  your  thesis  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Tarar^,  panting,  exhausted,  shook  his  head  : 

“  No,  Sir ;  no  thesis — it’s  the  truth.” 

And  thanks  to  that  truth,  so  candidly  expressed,  Tarark  was 
sentenced  to  thirteen  years*  imprisonment. 

(Translated  by  Joan  Redfern) 
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THE  PUBLIC  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 


(In  the  Theatre) 

By  Hubert  Griffith 

(HAVE  a  strange  thesis  to  put  forward  about  the  London 
theatre  after  being  for  twelve  years  a  working,  first-night 
dramatic  critic  in  that  theatre. 

I  say  advisedly  a  “  working,  first-night  ”  dramatic  critic,  for 
there  is  another  class  of  critic  who  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
idling  and  second-  or  third-night  critics.  These  no  doubt 
consider  themselves  the  elect  and  elite  of  the  profession,  and 
several  of  them,  notably  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  good.  They  write  for  the  weekly  papers  and  the  reviews. 
But  they  do  not  go  to  anything  like  the  entire  number  of  new 
productions  that  London  provides.  It  is  useless  for  a  weekly 
review,  or  a  paper  published  at  a  longer  interval  still,  to  have  a 
notice  of  each  of  the  three  or  four  or  five  new  plays  and  musical 
comedies  that  a  week  brings  forth.  A  proportion  of  them  will 
always  be  so  desperately  bad  that  they  will  either  “  run  ”  only 
for  a  week  or  two,  or  else  stagger  for  a  few  nights.  There  is 
even  one  historically  recorded  play  that  never  got  as  far  as  its 
third  act :  the  audience  had  left  the  theatre.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  weekly  review  critic  can  be  a  dilettante  and  a 
dandy  in  his  profession.  He  need  go  to  the  theatre  only  when  he 
thinks  he  would  like  to  go.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  do  notices  of 
plays  that  may  have  expired  even  before  his  lines  have  appeared 
in  print,  so  he  probably  limits  himself  to  reviewing  only  one  play 
a  week,  choosing  the  most  important  or  significant  play,  and  very 
often  not  even  going  to  the  first-night  of  that.  His  notice  has  not 
to  be  in  print  by  the  next  morning,  so  he  can  even  wait  a  day  or 
two,  reading  the  other  notices  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers — I  do  not  say  to  copy  or  plagiarise  them — but  to  get  a 
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hint  from  them  as  to  whether  the  general  line  of  the  play  is 
interesting  enough  to  justify  his  own  visit. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  exquisites,  there  are,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned,  the  “  working,  first-night  ”  critics,  to  which  brotherhood 
I  had  the  honour  to  belong — the  brotherhood  that  works  for  the 
daily  and  evening  papers.  These  slaves  of  the  theatre  go  to  the 
theatre  early  and  often.  It  is  their  business,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible,  to  see  every  play  that  is  produced.  They  are 
regarded,  quite  rightly,  as  part  of  the  “  news  ”  side  of  their 
papers.  If  a  new  play  is  good,  it  is  news.  If  a  play  is  bad,  it  may 
also  be  news — as  long  as  it  is  bad  enough.  The  play  that  only 
ran  as  long  as  its  first  two  acts  must  have  amused  many  next- 
morning  breakfast  tables.  And  even  if  a  play  is  of  such  drab 
and  doleful  mediocrity  that  the  critics  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
or  any  living  soul  should  remain  in  the  theatre,  remain  in  the 
theatre  he  must,  for  there  is  always  the  chance  of  the  theatre 
being  burnt  down  before  the  end  of  the  evening.  This  trade  I 
plied  for  twelve  years  successively  for  a  provincial  paper,  for  a 
London  daily  paper  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  a  million, 
for  a  London  evening  paper,  and  for  a  Sunday  paper.  I  have 
reckoned  that  on  an  average  I  must  have  been  to  nearly  four 
plays  a  week  for  the  whole  of  this  time. 

In  London  theatres  there  is  nearly  always  a  new  production 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  each  week.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  on  each  day  (it  is  here  that  the  “  second-string  ” 
or  assistant  critics  come  in).  There  are  often  first-nights  also 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  though  on  Saturdays  only  very  rarely. 
The  Sunday-night  theatre  came  into  its  full  popularity  during 
the  time  that  I  was  a  critic.  Before  the  War,  the  Stage  Society 
had  been  almost  London’s  only  outlet  for  Sunday-night  drama. 
After  the  War  came  the  Repertory  Players,  the  Arts  Theatre 
Club,  the  Players  Theatre,  the  “  G  ”  Theatre  Club,  the  Charta 
Theatre  and  a  host  of  other  societies,  all  producing  plays  furiously 
on  a  Sunday  night.  At  the  present  time,  except  in  the  height  of 
the  summer,  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  Sunday  night  when  there  is 
not  one  new  play  to  be  seen.  Often  there  are  two  or  three  rival 
attractions.  An  average  of  four  plays  a  week  gives  the  appalling 
total  of  something  like  two  hundred  plays  a  year — and  so  strong 
is  habit,  especially  bad  habit,  that  when  abroad  on  holiday  in 
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Paris  or  Berlin  or  Moscow,  I  used  continually  to  find  myself 
again  in  a  theatre.  Multiplied  by  my  twelve  years  of  service, 
this  gives  the  even  more  appalling  total  of  2,400 — twenty-four 
hundred  plays  seen  and  criticized  1  Incidentally,  I  make  no 
claim  that  this  comes  anywhere  near  to  being  a  record.  Several 
of  my  colleagues,  still  in  practice,  can  double  and  treble  it. 

One  further  preliminary  before  I  come  to  my  thesis.  It  is 
frequently  thought  and  asked  by  the  lay  public  :  “  Does  not  this 
incessant  theatre-going  induce  a  maddening  staleness  in  the 
critic  ?  Can  he  retain  any  spark  of  enthusiasm  for  new  work  or 
good  acting  ?  Does  he  not  have  to  exercise  all  his  powers  of  for¬ 
bearance  to  prevent  himself  from  becoming  a  complete  cynic  as 
regards  all  things  pertaining  to  the  theatre  ?  ” 

Quite  untrue.  And  untrue  for  this  reason  :  the  critic’s 
standard  of  comparison  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  average 
member  of  the  public — ^he  has  sat  at  so  many  more  bad  plays 
than  the  average  member  of  the  public — that  he  is  likely  to  be 
unduly  enthusiastic  about  even  moderately  good  work.  Com¬ 
pare  yourself,  reader,  for  a  moment  with  me.  If  you  are  an 
average  theatre-goer,  you  may  go  to  the  theatre,  say,  once  a  month, 
or  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  But  whenever  you  go  to  the 
theatre  you  go  because  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  a  genuine  attraction  when  you  get  there — ^you  have  chosen 
the  play  because  you  have  seen  a  good  notice  of  it  in  the  press, 
or  a  friend  whose  judgment  you  respect  has  spoken  well  of  it, 
or  it  has  had  a  long  run  and  comes  up  frequently  in  conversation, 
or  there  is  a  famous  or  beautiful  actress  appearing  in  it.  It  is 
quite  possible,  of  course,  that  you  will  be  disappointed  when  you 
get  there.  The  play  may  have  been  over-praised.  But  it  did 
probably  represent  the  cream  of  the  twenty  or  so  other  plays  of 
the  month,  and  you  were  disappointed  only  because  the  cream 
did  not  seem  to  you  up  to  standard. 

Now  compare  your  situation  with  mine.  I  have  been,  ex 
officio,  to  all  those  other  plays  of  the  month.  I  have  been  to  them, 
not  waiting  to  be  told  that  they  were  good.  Two  or  three  of  them 
may  have  been  good,  three  or  four  of  them  may  have  been 
mediocre,  and  several  of  them  again  may  have  been  sheer  inanity 
— ^farces  that  fail  (and  a  farce  that  is  not  producing  laughter  is 
indeed  a  desperate  thing) ;  little  revues  that  have  tottered  for  a 
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few  days  before  empty  houses  while  losing  thousands  for  their 
backers;  little  comedies  that  have  been  withdrawn  after  a  week, 
and  whose  existence  you  have  not  even  heard  about,  for  a  Test 
Match  or  a  Murder  Trial  may  have  been  filling  the  newspapers, 
and  the  few  lines  of  commiseration  that  constituted  the  press 
notice  will  have  been  crowded  out  through  lack  of  space. 

I  am  not  exaggerating.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  critic’s  evenings 
will  be  passed  at  such  plays  as  these.  They  are  in  his  day’s  work 
and  he  gets  acclimatized  to  them.  I  was  not  personally  present 
at  the  play  that  did  not  get  as  far  as  its  last  act,  but  I  have  sat  at 
plays — two  of  them  in  a  single  week — of  such  devastating  feeble¬ 
ness  that  they  were  withdrawn  after  two  nights  each.  I  have  sat 
at  plays  where  I  thought  I  was  in  Bedlam  itself.  And  I  have  sat 
at  them  as  part  of  a  regular  and  constantly-recurring  job.  Now  is 
it  apparent  why  the  critic,  when  he  is  faced  with  an  entertain¬ 
ment  that  has  any  one  element  of  goodness  in  it — an  interesting 
plot,  a  theme  newly-treated,  one  actress  of  brilliance  or  beauty — 
becomes  excessively  enthusiastic  about  it  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  my  time  as  a  critic,  I  began  actually  to  be 
afraid  of  recommending  plays  when  asked  to  do  so  by  personal 
friends.  The  friends  in  question  would  probably  not  be  regular 
and  hardened  theatre-goers.  Their  standards  would  be  formed 
by  the  rare  plays  that  they  had  from  time  to  time  seen — 
Maugham,  Shaw,  Chekhov — and  by  performers  such  as  Edith 
Evans  or  Bergner.  If  I  recommended  a  play  that  had  pleased 
me,  I  was  apt  to  forget  that  it  might  have  pleased  me  merely 
because  it  was  immeasurably  above  the  worst  of  the  plays  that 
I  had  seen  in  my  professional  career.  The  infrequent  and  dis¬ 
criminating  theatre-goer  is  likely  to  be  far  more  exacting — ^for  he 
wants  all  playwrights  to  be  of  the  quality  of  Maugham,  and  all 
actresses  Bergners. 

«  *  « 

Now’  to  my  thesis — drawn  from  long  experience  of  the  post¬ 
war  theatre.  It  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  That  The  London 
Public  Is  Always  Right,  that  it  always  appreciates  (and  pays 
for)  fine  work  when  it  sees  it. 

Please  observe  that  I  do  not  say  that  the  converse  of  this  always 
holds  good — that  bad  or  second-rate  plays  are  invariably  known 
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for  what  they  are,  and  always  lose  money  for  their  backers. 
Instances  of  plays  like  Chu  Chin  ChoWy  that  can  draw  audiences 
for  years  on  end  without  claiming  any  single  feature  of  first-rate¬ 
ness,  are  not  uncommon  in  theatrical  history.  There  have  been, 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  audiences  for  mediocrity  in  all  the  arts, 
and  this  must  be  taken  as  a  fact  of  nature  and  human  character. 
But  a  far  more  interesting  consideration — seeing  that  the  arts 
endure  by  their  fine  work,  and  mediocrity  is  always  unimportant 
— is  the  existence  of  this  public  for  fine  work,  and,  in  my  own 
submission,  its  unfailing,  accurate,  and  intelligent  support  of  fine 
work. 

This  contention  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  by  many  people, 
on  first  hearing,  to  be  nonsense.  Especially  among  the  “  intel¬ 
lectuals  ”  the  theatre-public  has  none  too  good  a  reputation.  It 
has  become  almost  a  cliche  in  some  circles  (chiefly  those  that  avoid 
the  theatre  at  close  quarters)  that  to  put  up  a  distinguished  play 
is  to  court  failure,  and  that  to  put  up  a  bad  play  is  to  make  money. 
Managers  who  have  just  had  failures  have  been  heard  to  remark 
that  the  play  was  “  above  the  public’s  head”. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out,  taking  a  list  of  the  best  plays 
and  a  list  of  the  most  outstandingly  successful  plays  of  the  last 
decade.  The  interesting  thing  is  to  find  that  the  two  lists  are 
almost  identical.  I  may  be  allowed  for  the  word  “  best  ”  to 
imply,  in  a  general  sense,  plays  that  had  most  appeal  to  people  of 
sanity,  sensitiveness  and  intelligence. 

It  will  probably  be  hardly  disputed  that  Mr.  Maugham’s  Our 
Betters  was  one  of  the  best  comedies  of  the  decade — possibly  of 
the  generation,  and  possibly  since  Congreve.  Our  Betters  ran 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays  of  the  decade.  With  it  may  be  placed  Mr.  C.  K.  Munro’s 
At  Mrs,  Beam^Sy  and  (if  comedy  it  can  be  called)  Mr.  Sean 
O’Casey’s  Juno  and  the  Paycock.  There  are  judges  who  would 
put  these  plays  in  different  orders  of  merit  as  regards  one  another, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  this  is  immaterial.  All 
would  agree  that  they  are  notably  fine  works — and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  was  seen  by  a  vast  public.  At  Mrs.  Beam's 
ran  for  three  hundred  performances,  Juno  for  two  hundred. 

Going  through  very  quickly,  at  random,  a  list  of  the  plays  that 
most  pleased  me  in  my  time  as  critic,  and  that  I  am  pretty  certain 
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appealed  to  many  people  who  pride  themselves  that  their  in¬ 
telligence  is  high,  I  find  such  plays  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  Apple  Cart, 
Mr.  Sherriff’s  Journey^s  End,  Galsworthy  trying  to  write  a 
thriller,  and  writing  a  magnificent  one  in  Loyalties,  Mr.  van 
Druten’s  Young  Woodley,  the  now  hardly  remembered  Fata 
Morgana,  which  was  nevertheless  very  beautiful,  the  subtle 
Green  Bay  Tree,  H.  M.  Harwood’s  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,  The 
Constant  Nymph,  and,  for  enchanting  loveliness  of  acting,  Elisa¬ 
beth  Bergner  in  Escape  Me  Never  !  And  if  enquiry  is  made  at 
that  infallible  and  uncontrovertible  index  of  public  approval,  the 
theatre  box-office,  it  will  be  found  that  precisely  those  plays 
which  have  drawn  most  money  in  the  period  under  review  are 
Our  Betters,  Journey^s  End,  Loyalties,  Young  Woodley,  Juno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  list  that  I  have  given.  The  average  run  of 
the  whole  lot  of  them  is  about  a  year  1  At  least  one  part  of  the 
case  against  the  assertion  that  “  To  put  up  a  distinguished  play 
is  to  court  failure  ”  is  proved.  The  most  notable  omission  from 
the  list  is,  of  course,  the  master-magician  Chekhov.  But  even 
Chekhov  does  not  fall  far  outside  its  scope.  After  a  few  uneasy 
beginnings,  due  to  the  newness  of  his  idiom,  and  in  some  cases  to 
errors  of  production,  he  too,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  delicate 
minds  in  dramatic  art,  is  becoming  widely  popular.  At  the 
Old  Vic.  this  last  season  he  very  nearly  played  our  Shakespeare 
off  his  own  stage. 

*  «  « 

Now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  much  more 
ticklish  category  of  plays — the  plays  that  do  give  some  ground  for 
the  accusation  that  “  the  public  stops  away  from  good  plays”, 
or  is  frightened  by  plays  that  are  “  above  its  head”.  There  are 
plays  that  have  had  great  quality,  or  qualities,  in  them,  perhaps 
distinguished  acting,  any  amount  of  time,  trouble,  money  and 
elaboration  spent  on  their  production — plays  where  the  manager 
can  honestly  claim  that  he  has  aimed  high — and  which  have 
nevertheless  been  failures  and  lost  money. 

Now,  in  every  such  case  within  my  knowledge,  almost  without 
exception,  the  public  has  stopped  away  from  the  play,  not  because 
it  was  too  good  for  them,  not  in  the  least  because  it  was  above 
their  heads,  but  because  it  contained  some  clear  and  obviously- 
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demonstrable  fault.  It  might  have  aimed  high,  but  it  has  not 
succeeded.  Aiming  high  is  not  good  enough — ^and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  good  enough — ^for  a  clientele  that  has  to  pay 
hard  money  for  admission. 

Such  plays  are  the  critic’s  dilemma.  Every  theatre  notice 
must  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  recommendation  by  the  critic  to 
the  public  to  go  and  see  the  play,  or  a  recommendation  to  stop 
away.  A  critic  who  does  not  recognize  this  fundamental  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  being  honest  with  himself.  In  the  case  of  a  play 
that  has  tried  to  do  something  high  and  difficult,  and  has  not 
brought  it  off,  he  can  express  his  opinion  that  the  play  is  a  failure 
and  will  almost  certainly  be  reproached  both  by  the  author  and 
the  manager  who  has  lost  money  by  backing  the  play.  But  if, 
through  kindliness  towards  the  aspirations  of  the  play,  he  repre¬ 
sents  that  play  as  being,  in  fact,  a  single  small  fraction  better  than 
it  actually  is — then  he  breaks  faith  with  his  newspaper,  his  readers, 
and  his  critical  judgment,  and  does  ultimate  harm  to  the  theatre 
that  he  is  serving. 

May  I  give  concrete  instances  ?  A  brilliant  and  established 
writer  of  fashionable  comedies  a  few  years  ago  attempted  some¬ 
thing  new.  He  attempted  a  poetic  fantasy.  It  turned  out  in 
the  result  abysmally  dull ;  which  fact  I  duly  recorded.  Though 
personally  unknown  to  the  author,  I  received  a  many-page  letter 
(followed  up  later  by  others)  sorrowfully  expostulating  with  me 
for  the  line  I  had  taken.  Did  I  not  recognize,  the  letters  ran, 
that  “  however  bad  the  play  was”,  it  was  a  genuine  attempt  to 
do  something  outside  the  ordinary  ?  Of  course  I  had  been 
aware  of  the  fact.  But  a  critic  in  a  daily  paper  may  not  always 
have  much  space  at  his  command.  That  fact  of  “  however  bad 
the  play  was  ”  happened  to  be  a  paramount  consideration  with 
a  critic  who  felt  that  members  of  the  public  might  be  taking  his 
recommendation  at  its  face  value. 

At  another  time,  an  established  manager  who  had  many 
successes  attempted  a  more  out-of-the-way  play  than  usual — as 
far  as  I  remember  a  modern  play  in  blank  verse.  Again  the 
aspiration,  admirable  as  it  was  in  theory,  fell  devastatingly  short 
in  achievement.  The  play  was  a  fiasco.  I  mentioned  the  fact. 
The  manager  wrote  lengthily  to  me.  “If  critics  would  not 
support  attempts  to  do  such  drama  as  this  .  .  .  what  was  to  be  the 
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future  fate  of  the  drama  ?  Now  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  by  the  word  “  support  ”  he  meant  the  word  “  praise”,  and 
as  he  himself  admitted  that  the  play  had  serious  shortcomings, 
he  must  also  have  meant  “  praise  rather  more  than  it  strictly 
deserves”.  But  if  a  critic  is  going  to  begin  praising  plays  rather 
more  than  they  strictly  deserve  merely  because  they  have  been 
written  with  good  intentions,  he  is  going  to  begin  doing  a  very 
serious  harm  to  the  drama  indeed.  Some  of  the  public  at  least 
will  start  by  taking  him  at  his  word.  It  will  buy  seats  at  the  play 
that  he  appears  to  recommend.  It  will  be  bored  and  disillusioned. 
And  when  the  next  play  of  the  sort  comes  along — perhaps  a 
genuine  poetical  achievement — it  will  say  to  itself,  “  No,  thank 
you  !  We  have  been  caught  once  by  this  highbrow  stuff — which 
critics  apparently  think  it  their  duty  to  recommend  on  principle. 
We  have  had  more  than  an  earful  of  it ;  and  we  propose  to  stop 
away  in  future  !  ” 

I  mention  both  these  instances,  not  chiefly  to  justify  the  attitude 
of  the  critic,  but  to  point  out  two  cases  in  which  it  could  have 
been  said,  and  was  said,  that  the  public  was  being  sheepishly 
frightened  of  a  play  that  was  above  its  head.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  plays  were  bad  ones  and  dull  ones,  and  failed  strictly 
on  their  demerits. 

*  ♦  * 

It  has  been  borne  in  on  me  lately  that  I  am  supported  in  this 
argument  by  an  impresario  of  no  less  experience  than  the  great 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran. 

Now  Mr.  Cochran  is  so  mad  an  enthusiast  for  the  theatre  in 
general,  and  his  own  productions  in  particular,  that  it  is  quite 
evident  to  those  around  him  that  he  thinks  each  new  play,  at  the 
time  he  does  it,  the  flnest  and  most  faultless  play  ever  written. 
He  is  even  convinced  of  it.  His  excitement  has  been  described  to 
me  as  being  that  “  of  a  debutante  ”  on  each  of  his  first  nights. 

Nevertheless,  his  judgment,  in  retrospect,  is  far  more  dis¬ 
passionate,  and  he  discoursed  to  me  the  other  day  on  this  question 
of  the  success  of  first-rateness.  He  said  :  “  The  first-rate  thing 
is  always  liked  by  the  public — and  makes  its  effect  instantaneously. 
Elisabeth  Bergner  is  a  recent  example.  She  conquered  London 
on  that  single  first  night,  and  the  impact  was  immediate  and 
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profound.  As  early  as  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning  I  tried  I 

to  get  through  to  my  own  box-office  on  the  telephone — and  I  1 

could  not  get  through  all  day.  I  had  to  send  a  messenger  !  The  i 

box-office  was  besieged  from  the  time  it  opened  that  morning,  1 

and  there  has  not  been  a  single  seat  in  the  house  empty  at  any 
performance  since  that  time.”  . 

I  asked  him,  had  he  never  done  plays  that  he  himself  considered  * 

first-rate,  and  which  had  still  failed  to  draw  the  public.  He  f 

said  that  he  had  ;  but  that  invariably,  after  thinking  it  over  i 

afterwards,  he  had  been  able  to  analyze  the  circumstances  and  i 

to  learn  a  lesson  from  them,  and  in  each  case  had  been  able  to  | 

put  his  finger  on  some  fatal  flaw  that  had  been  revealed  in  per¬ 
formance,  and  that  had  justified  the  public  in  staying  away  from 
the  play.  , 

We  discussed  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Anna  Christie  at  the  Gaiety 
a  few  years  ago.  It  had  in  it  Miss  Pauline  Lord,  one  of  America’s 
very  finest  dramatic  actresses.  It  is  far  from  being  a  negligible 
play.  It  has  one  of  the  best  first-acts  of  modern  drama.  And 
Miss  Pauline  Lord,  in  that  first  act,  was  so  magnificent  that  even  I, 
as  an  overworked  dramatic  critic  in  the  midst  of  my  two-thousand-  f 

four-hundred  other  first-nights,  took  time  off  to  go  and  see  the  I 

play  a  second  time.  Why  did  it  not  draw  the  public,  and  why  s: 

had  Mr.  Cochran  lost  money  over  it  ?  ‘‘  But  do  you  remember  | 

that  last  act }  ”  said  Mr.  Cochran.  I  did.  The  last  act  of  Anna  f 

Christie  is  of  almost  incredible  weakness.  After  getting  into  the  i 

middle  of  a  strong  drama  of  genuine  human  interest,  O’Neill  had  |[ 

suddenly  lost  all  idea  of  what  to  do  with  his  characters,  and  had  i 

let  the  whole  affair  slip  over  into  rather  feeble  farce.  Mr.  Cochran  ' 

was  quite  right  in  saying  that  in  Anna  Christie^  with  all  its  fine  I 

acting,  he  had  presented  the  London  public  with  no  flawless  J 

masterpiece.  A  bad  last  act  is  the  most  clearly-recognized  of  all  I 
theatrical  danger-signs.  The  play  had  failed  (and  failed  justifiably)  i 
on  that.  But  I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  if  the  last  act  f 
had  been  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  first  act — in  other  words, 
if  the  play  from  first  to  last  had  deserved  the  adjective  first- 
rate — Miss  Lord  would  have  drawn  the  public  for  many  hundreds  ^ 

of  nights,  and  Mr.  Cochran  would  not  have  lost  his  money.  | 

One  more  instance  of  a  play  that  was  very  near  to  Mr. 
Cochran’s  heart,  the  negro  play  Porgi.  He  brought  it  over  at  | 
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great  expense  from  America,  where  it  had  already  run  a  year, 
with  its  huge  negro  cast  and  a  costly  setting.  It  was  an  admirable 
anddramatic  play, with  any  amount  of  colour,  life  and  movement  in 
it,  and  it  had  already  shown  its  capacity  to  interest  for  a  year  New 
York  audiences  quite  as  intelligent  as  our  own.  Why  should  Mr. 
Cochran  again  have  lost  money  on  it  ?  “  The  reason  this  time  ”, 
said  Mr.  Cochran,  ”  was  very  simple.  The  public  could  not 
understand  what  was  being  said  !  The  play  was  written  in  quick, 
idiomatic  negro  dialogue  and  slang.  You  admit  that  you  had 
read  the  play  beforehand  and  so  understood  what  it  was  about. 
I  had  seen  it  in  America  where,  of  course,  one’s  ear  gets  attuned 
to  the  idiom,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible  drawback. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  scores  of  letters  in  the  opening  weeks  from 
members  of  the  audience  saying  that  they  could  not  hear  what 
was  said  (the  play  was  played  at  great  speed)  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Disappointed  as  I  was  at  the  failure  of  what  I  thought — 
and  still  think — was  a  very  fine  play,  I  admit  that  the  public 
had  justice  on  its  side.  I  do  not  now  blame  it  for  failing  to 
go  to  a  play  that  it  found  was  written  almost  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  a  public,  of  course,  for  the  Guitry  plays  ;  but 
that  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  a  French-speaking  public,  that 
understands  beforehand  what  it  is  in  for.” 

These  revelations  by  the  most  famous  impresario  of  our 
times  are  interesting.  He  has  done  fine  plays  in  his  time — ^and 
has  made  money  by  them.  He  has  done  bad  plays  (for  no  man’s 
judgment  is  infallible,  and  Mr.  Cochran  is  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment)  and  has  lost  money  over 
them.  He  has  again  done  good  plays  and  finds  that  they  have 
failed  for  clearly-explained  reasons  outside  his  control.  But  the 
interest  of  the  matter  is  that,  after  a  total  of  more  London  pro¬ 
ductions  than  either  he  or  I  would  care  to  count,  he  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  never  has  he  done  a  production  that  seemed 
to  him  entirely  first-rate  from  every  point  of  view  and  still  failed 
to  make  money  by  it. 

The  British  theatre-going  public  is  vindicated  by  this.  One 
could  go  further  and  explode  one  more  theory,  advanced  by 
managers  themselves,  that  ‘‘  The  London  public  won’t  stand 
unhappy  endings  ”.  Half  the  plays  of  recent  years  that  have 
had  the  biggest  success  are  tragedies,  and  sometimes  stark 
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tragedies  !  In  Joumey^s  Endy  almost  all  the  principal  characters 
died  before  the  last  curtain — a  slaughter  worthy  of  an  Elizabethan 
stage-abbatoir — and  Journey's  End  ran  for  six  hundred  perfor¬ 
mances.  The  Constant  Nymph  was  a  tragedy  ;  Autumn  CrocuSy 
another  best-seller,  was  a  tragedy ;  Young  Woodley  was  a 
tragedy  ;  Loyalties  ended  in  the  suicide  of  one  of  the  chief 
characters  and  the  disgrace  of  the  other  ;  and  Juno  and  the 
Paycock  can  hardly  be  called  a  side-splitter.  It  may  be  accepted 
that  the  public  will  take  what  it  is  given  in  the  way  of  happy  or 
unhappy  endings,  and  will  concentrate  its  attention  on  the 
quality  of  the  play  that  has  gone  before. 

And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so  ? — that  public 
judgment  should  be  sound  in  the  matter  of  the  theatrical  art  ? 
The  public — le  grand  public — understands  painting  not  at  all. 
Why  should  it  ?  Painting  is  an  appreciation  of  the  most  subtle 
differentiation  of  colours  and  forms,  taking  years  to  acquire 
even  its  rudiments.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  no  one  save 
those  who  have  actually  held  a  pencil  in  an  art-school  can  appre¬ 
ciate  contemporary  art.  The  centuries  may  consecrate  it,  but 
contemporary  judgment  does  not.  After  all,  the  fame  of  Velasquez 
and  Rembrandt  rests  not  upon  contemporary  judgment,  nor 
even  on  that  of  contemporary  critics,  but  on  the  fact  that  genera¬ 
tions  of  artists  have  agreed  to  call  them  the  greatest  artists  in 
paint.  The  greatest  musicians  have  nearly  always  been  neglected 
by  the  contemporary  public,  and  sneered  at  by  the  contemporary 
critics.  Music  also  is  a  long  and  difficult  art  to  understand. 

But  drama  is  a  public  art  and  a  popular  art.  It  deals  with 
people  as  we  know  them  in  their  surrounding  of  contemporary 
life.  It  is  open  to  any  member  of  any  audience  (without  waiting 
for  the  professional  critic’s  verdict)  to  compare  the  people  that 
he  sees  on  the  stage  in  front  of  him  with  the  people  that  he  knows 
in  actual  life,  and  to  say,  “  There  are  people  that  I  know  and 
recognize  and  who  interest  me  !  ”  or,  alternatively,  “  There  are 
people  who  ”,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Anatole  France’s,  in  one  of 
his  rare  moods  of  exasperation,  are  “  screamingly  false  and 
futile  ”. 

And  I  admit,  if  he  uses  this  personal  judgment  honestly  and 
fearlessly,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten — or  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred — he  is  right. 
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By  Robert  Machray 

Herr  hitler’s  foreign  policy  continues,  despite  his 
conciliatory  gestures,  to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm  among 
the  neighbours  of  Germany  and  to  render  more  and 
more  difficult  the  return  of  Europe  as  a  whole  to  anything  even 
approaching  equilibrium.  The  public  generally  associate  the 
apprehension  and  instability  with  the  menace  to  peace  in  the 
growing  rearmament  of  the  Reich,  and  to  a  large  extent  they 
are  perfectly  justified  in  that  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  growth 
of  Germany’s  rearmament  is  a  fact  now  so  obvious  that  the 
most  inveterate  pacifist  cannot  miss  it,  though,  being  what  he  is, 
he  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  it  as  the  “  instrument  of 
policy  ”,  that  is,  of  foreign  policy,  which  it  is  undoubtedly  meant 
to  be. 

Germany,  of  course,  protests  that  she  is  concerned  with 
raising  her  military  strength  only  to  the  stage  where  she  can 
defend  herself  against  attack ;  but  whence  she  expects  it  to  come, 
or  even  why  it  should  come  at  all,  is  not  clear.  If  the  history  of 
Prussia  and  Bismarck’s  Empire  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  future, 
and  if  the  Nazi  programme,  as  plainly  set  forth  by  its  early 
exponents,  who  were  much  more  outspoken  than  those  of  today, 
be  also  taken  into  account,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  German  fighting  forces  are  being  constituted  and  trained, 
as  in  the  past,  for  aggression  rather  than  defence.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  on  the  surface  and,  tremendously  significant  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  it  is  by  no  means  all. 

The  truth  is  that  Hitler’s  foreign  policy  has  two  sides  :  one, 
which  is  more  or  less  open  to  the  world,  is  directed  through  the 
usual  methods  and  channels  of  diplomacy,  and,  with  the  threat 
of  his  increasing  military  power  in  the  background,  presents  a 
bold  front ;  and  the  other,  which  is  conducted  in  secret,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  more  subtle  and  dangerous,  is  publicly 
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seen  only  in  its  effects  as  they  materialize  from  time  to  time  in 
various  countries  and  show  Hitler’s  trail  over  Europe. 

Both  sides  of  his  policy  are  kept  separate,  as  they  work  or  are 
worked  in  very  different  ways.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Foreign 
Offices  in  Berlin  :  the  official  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Baron  von  Neurath,  in  the  well-known  building 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  ;  and,  unpretentiously  housed  a  few  doors 
away,  the  “  Foreign  Office  of  the  Nazi  Party  ”,  with  Herr  Alfred 
Rosenberg  as  its  head.  Though  maintained  ‘‘  underground  ” 
as  much  as  possible,  the  connection  between  the  two  offices  must 
be  close  and  intimate  ;  it  is  said  that  German  foreign  policy  is 
in  reality  inspired  and  dominated  by  Rosenberg.  In  any  case, 
both  sides  of  that  policy  have  one  and  the  same  aim,  namely, 
German  expansion  by  the  realization  territorially  of  the  ”  Third 
Reich  ”,  which  is  a  revival  of  the  old  Pan-Germanism  in  its 
most  far-reaching  form,  and  means  nothing  less  than  the  inclusion 
in  one  vast  imperial  State  of  all  Germans  in  Europe,  with 
“  colonies  ”  there  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

That  consummation,  however,  can  be  achieved  only  by  pre¬ 
ponderant  force,  which  Hitler  has  not  yet  at  his  command.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  general  reaction  in  Europe  against  the 
triumph  of  the  Nazis  in  1933  has  in  a  measure  lost  its  energy, 
opposition  to  Hitler  has  been  enormously  stiffened  by  the  action 
of  France  consequent  on  the  publication  of  the  German  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Estimates  for  1934-35,  with  their  considerable 
increases  over  the  previous  year,  notably  as  regards  air.  It 
scarcely  seems  too  much  to  say  that  most  States  have  now 
resigned  themselves  to  the  failure  of  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  and  regard  rearmament,  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  as 
inevitable.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  some  countries  the  race 
in  armaments  began  months  ago.  Doubtless  Germany  obtained 
a  good,  long  start,  thanks  to  the  weakness  last  year  of  French 
policy  and  the  inept  shilly-shallying  all  along  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  others  are  catching  up,  even  if  England  is  not, 
and  the  situation,  looked  at  broadly,  is  probably  not  so  favour¬ 
able  for  any  immediate  or  quick  success  for  Nazi  ambitions  as 
it  was.  Whether  Hitler  ever  intended  an  immediate  war,  or 
one  at  an  early  date,  is  a  question ;  that  he  prepares  war  is  a 
certainty,  but,  as  things  are,  he  will  wait  till  he  is  quite  ready. 
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With  France  now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  the  situation  vis-a-vis 
Germany  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
but  the  Nazi  programme  has  not  been  changed. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  side  of  Hitler’s  foreign  policy  has 
been  developing  under  the  leadership  of  Rosenberg.  Its  purpose 
is  easily  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  but  what  extraordinary 
activities  they  cover  !  Rosenberg  is  doing  everything  he  can 
to  promote  and  assist  revolution  from  within  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  that  are  included  in  the  general  Nazi  plan  for  the  Third 
Reich.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  German  or  Germanic  element, 
with  Fascist  or  other  organization  behind  it ;  and  it  is  his  job, 
or  rather  that  of  his  agents,  to  encourage  and  drive  these  bodies, 
by  strong  appeals  to  their  nationalistic  feelings  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  large  sums  of  money  (looted  in  effect  from  foreign  loans), 
to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of  things  in  each  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  States  as  will  enable  them  to  seize  the  supreme  power, 
destroy  the  existing  Government,  and,  a  Fascist  dictatorship 
having  then  been  proclaimed  over  the  rest  of  the  people,  get 
into  touch  with  Berlin.  Officially,  Berlin  would  deny  having 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  revolution,  which  would  be 
represented  as  a  spontaneous  “  national  ”  movement  and,  of 
course,  welcomed  with  suitable  action  taken  thereanent.  To 
some  readers  all  this  may  suggest  that  Rosenberg  is  copying  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  Soviet  Russia,  at  least  in  its  earlier  phase 
of  Bolshevik  aggressiveness,  while  others  may  consider  that 
what  has  been  said  of  his  policy  is  so  wildly  fantastic  as  to  be 
beyond  belief. 

In  England  it  is  rather  the  way  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  Herr 
Rosenberg,  and  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  show  to  advantage  when 
he  visited  London  last  year.  For  all  that,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  figures  in  Germany,  and  stands  very  near  indeed  to 
Hitler,  who  reposes  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  as  was 
demonstrated  when  he  recently  appointed  him  Educational 
Dictator  of  the  Nazi  Party.  For  years  Rosenberg  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Volkischer  Beobachter,  the  chief  organ  of  the  party. 
He  is  a  “  Balt  ”,  that  is,  a  native  of  the  Baltic  States — ^he  was 
born  some  forty  years  ago  at  Tallinn,  Estonia — but  of  German 
descent.  He  studied  architecture  in  Riga,  and  earned  his  living 
by  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  After  the  war  he  drifted  to 
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Munich,  where  he  met  Hitler  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  his 
followers,  taking  part  in  the  putsch  Hitler  attempted,  with 
disastrous  results,  on  November  9th,  1923. 

Since  those  days  the  two  men  have  been  devoted  to  each 
other  ;  Rosenberg  has  been  called  “  Hitler’s  mentor  ”,  and  his 
influence  on  the  Leader  has  been  and  remains  profound.  It 
is  not  of  the  least  use  to  sneer  at  such  a  man.  What  should  be 
noted  is  that  during  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the 
capitals  of  what  were  then  known  as  the  Baltic  Provinces  of 
Russia,  but  now  are  the  States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  and  that, 
as  he  is  well-acquainted  with  them  and  with  what  has  taken  place 
in  these  regions  since  the  War,  it  is  natural  enough  that  his 
policy  and  plan  should  be  designed  to  affect  them  in  particular. 
Recent  occurrences  in  these  States,  as  well  as  in  Lithuania, 
have,  as  a  matter  of  record,  shown  that  this  is  the  case.  But 
his  policy  and  plan  have  a  far  wider  sweep. 

Before  the  War  Pan-Germanism  was  understood  and  dreaded 
in  Britain  in  that  aspect  of  it  which  directly  interested  her 
enormously,  because  of  the  implied  threat  to  India  expressed  in 
the  almost  forgotten  phrase  “  Berlin-Baghdad  For  years 
she  did  little  or  nothing  to  check  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten, 
and  France  appeared  indifferent.  President  Masaryk,  in  his 
book.  The  New  Europey  which  was  published  in  1918,  said  :  “  I 
wondered  that  the  English  and  the  French  paid  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pan- Germanism  ”,  and  added  that  he  had  warned  his 
own  countrymen  of  the  danger  threatening  them.  In  those 
days  the  Berlin-Baghdad  plan  was  the  most  important  element 
in  Pan- Germanism,  for  among  other  things  it  covered  the  great 
German  conception — Mitteleuropa.  But  the  general  scheme 
also  covered  the  Baltic,  and  extended  into  the  centre  (Poland) 
and  the  south  (the  Ukraine)  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  great 
territorial  changes  brought  about  by  the  War  have  altered  the  map 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  the  ideology  or  aims  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  For  some  years  it  was  practically  inarticulate ; 
then  it  was  to  be  heard,  though  not  too  audibly,  in  the  growing 
German  demands  for  treaty  revision  ;  when  Hitler  came  into 
power  it  suddenly  became  clamorous  in  the  speeches  of  Kube 
and  other  Nazi  leaders  ;  it  is  incarnate,  active,  and  aggressive  in 
Rosenberg. 
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It  is  perhaps  well  to  state  in  some  detail  what  Pan-Gernianism 
seeks  to  achieve  in  its  present  phase.  Of  course,  it  begins  with 
Austria,  now  almost  exclusively  German  and  Fascist  after  a 
fashion.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  part  of  the  subject, 
for  everybody  knows  what  has  occurred  since  the  Nazis  began 
their  campaign  for  the  absorption  of  that  country — a  typical 
Rosenberg  campaign  based  mainly  on  procuring  the  subversion 
of  that  State  by  a  revolution  from  within.  At  the  moment 
Austria,  supported  by  England,  France  and,  more  robustly, 
Italy,  holds  the  Nazis  at  bay,  but  the  Rosenberg  agent,  Habicht, 
who  was  told  to  be  silent  for  a  while,  is  once  more  fulminating 
from  Munich,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  campaign  has  not  been 
abandoned.  The  Austrian  Nazis  are  numerous,  and  will  scarcely 
fail  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  looks  like  serving  their  turn. 
And  they  are  not  kept  short  of  funds. 

West  of  Austria  is  Switzerland,  and  the  Rosenberg  plan  con¬ 
templates  the  separation  of  German  from  French  Switzerland. 
Of  all  countries  Switzerland  seems,  or  rather  seemed,  so  well- 
established  as  a  State,  so  secure  in  her  age-old  independence  ! 
It  may  be  recalled  how  surprised  everyone  in  England  was  when 
the  news  was  published  of  the  relatively  large  sum  the  Swiss 
were  to  expend  on  enlarging  and  consolidating  their  national 
defences.  But  open  attack  is  no  part  of  Rosenberg’s  tactic  ; 
he  is  operating  behind  a  Swiss  Nazi  organization  which  calls 
itself  “  The  National  Front  ”,  and  he  hopes  to  effect,  according 
to  plan,  revolution  from  within. 

North-east  of  Austria  lie  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  whose 
frontiers,  taken  together,  border  Germany  for  about  i,6oo  miles 
on  the  east,  a  long  and,  speaking  generally,  an  easily  vulnerable 
line.  To  take  Czechoslovakia  first.  Of  her  total  population, 
which  is  close  on  fifteen  millions,  more  than  one-fifth  are 
German  by  race,  though  born  in  the  country  ;  most  of  them  are 
found  inside  the  frontier  on  the  north-west,  west  and  south-west 
immediately  adjoining  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  On  the 
German  side  there  exists  an  elaborate  military  and  training 
organization,  but,  though  it  works  in  with  Rosenberg,  it  is  inside 
Czechoslovakia  that  he  plays  the  hidden  hand,  just  as  in  other 
countries,  through  the  local  Nazi  bodies.  But  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  is  extremely  vigilant  and  determined  to  maintain 
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its  power.  In  October  of  last  year  it  struck  hard  at  the  Nazis, 
who  were  led  by  Jung,  a  deputy  at  Prague  and  an  old  associate 
of  Hitler  ;  it  dissolved  the  party,  declaring  it  illegal,  and  arrested 
Jung  and  others  of  its  leaders.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
done  when  a  new  party  stepped  into  the  place  of  that  which  had 
been  banned  :  it  called  itself  the  “  South  German  National 
Front  ”,  and  ostentatiously  proclaimed  its  loyalty  to  the  State — 
and  still  does  so,  but  is  kept  under  constant  observation  by  the 
authorities. 

Her  large  German  minority  has  always  been  a  grave  problem 
for  Czechoslovakia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  important 
German  political  groups  threw  in  their  lot  some  years  ago  with 
the  Government  and  have  each  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet. 
Recently,  when  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  State 
was  celebrated,  the  great  majority  of  the  Germans  took  an 
enthusiastic  part  in  the  proceedings — rather  too  enthusiastic, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Nazi  infection  is  widespread  and 
that  Rosenberg  is  no  more  inactive  there  than  in  Austria.  On 
the  other  hand,  Czechoslovakia  is  thoroughly  organized,  which 
Austria  cannot  be  said  to  be,  and  MM.  Masaryk  and  Benesh  keep 
incessant  watch  over  her.  But  it  must  be  added  that  Rosenberg 
could  and  does  find  other  ways  of  striking  at  her,  namely,  through 
her  non-German  National  minorities — Magyar,  Polish  and 
Ruthenian,  particularly  the  last,  for  the  Ruthenians  (in  Car¬ 
pathian  Ruthenia,  the  easternmost  province  of  Czechoslovakia) 
are  Ukrainians,  and  Rosenberg  is  deeply  interested  in  Ukrainia, 
whether  in  Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Rumania,  as 
a  promising  area  for  German  intrigue. 

Indeed,  when  the  Polish-German  Pact  was  concluded  in 
January,  it  was  thought,  quite  rightly,  in  Prague,  Moscow,  and 
Bukarest  that  one  of  its  results  would  be  that  Poland,  at  least 
for  some  time,  would  be  free  from  German  pressure  in  East 
Galicia,  while  that  pressure  would  become  more  intense  in 
Carpathian  Ruthenia,  the  Soviet  Ukraine  and  the  Bukovina. 
Further,  Czechoslovakia  wished  to  know  whether  Poland  had 
disinterested  herself  respecting  the  fate  of  Austria.  In  fact, 
there  was  an  impression  that  Poland  had  broken  away  from  the 
alliance  with  France  and  had  adopted  a  Hitlerite  attitude.  The 
Moscow  papers  declared  that  the  pact  contained  secret  clauses. 
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among  them  being  one  giving  Germany  a  free  hand  in  the  Russian 
Ukraine.  About  the  same  time  Teschen,  the  former  small 
Austrian  duchy  in  the  Beskids  which  in  1920  had  been  divided 
between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  been  assigned  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  share,  again  became  the  scene  of  bitter 
strife  between  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
what  opportunities  this  whole  state  of  things  presented  to  the 
unscrupulous,  manipulative  skill  of  Rosenberg.  That  he  did 
not  neglect  them  may  be  taken  as  certain,  but  he  did  not  have 
it  all  his  own  way.  The  Soviet  had  blocked  it  in  great  measure 
by  the  fresh  series  of  non-aggression  pacts  with  her  European 
neighbours,  and  the  real  position  of  Poland  became  better 
understood. 

The  first  impression  that  Poland  had  been  “  immobilized  ” 
by  concluding  the  pact  with  Germany  was  shown  to  be  erroneous 
from  the  pact  itself,  for  it  specifically  stated  that  Poland  stood 
by  all  her  former  commitments,  the  chief  being  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  Warsaw  denied  that  there  were  any  secret  clauses 
whatsoever.  But  the  fact  remained  that  before  Hitler’s  triumph 
and  for  some  months  afterwards  the  tension  between  Poland 
and  Germany,  especially  over  the  “  Corridor  ”  and  Danzig, 
had  been  severe,  and  besides  was  well  known  to  all  the  world. 
Further,  the  Customs  War  between  the  two  countries  still  raged, 
with  little  abatement  after  seven  years.  The  change,  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  pact,  was  astonishing ;  in  a  speech  our  Attorney- 
General  referred  to  it  as  a  “  bolt  from  the  blue  ”,  and  Hitler 
quoted  the  pact  as  a  notable  demonstration  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  pacific  policy.  Undoubtedly  France  was  not  pleased. 
What  was  the  explanation  of  the  Polish  action  ?  It  was  political, 
but  also  economic. 

Admittedly  there  was  a  certain  coolness  towards  France. 
The  origin  of  that  feeling  goes  back  to  1932  when,  after  a  first 
instalment  had  been  paid,  no  more  money  was  forthcoming  on 
a  French  loan  to  Poland  for  the  construction  of  the  double¬ 
track  railway  from  Katowice,  the  centre  of  the  Silesian  coal 
mines,  to  Gdynia,  the  new  port  on  the  Baltic.  Mainly  an 
agricultural  country,  Poland  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  general 
depression,  and  needs  more  capital ;  the  drying  up  of  French 
money  on  the  loan  was  inexplicable  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the 
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supposition  that  France  had  become  indifferent  to  their  fate. 
Thus  began  the  rift  within  the  lute.  The  political  explanation 
generally  given  is  accurate  :  Poland’s  decided  hostility  to  the 
Four-Power  Pact,  by  which  she  felt  she  had  been  let  down  by 
France,  and  her  consequent  resolve  to  show  her  independence 
by  entering  on  direct  negotiations  with  Germany,  which  resulted 
in  the  pact  with  that  country,  and  later  in  practically  termin¬ 
ating  the  Customs  War.  Paris  was  distressed,  Berlin  jubilant ; 
but  the  significant  fact  emerged  that,  though  Hitler  had  under¬ 
taken  that  Rosenberg’s  propaganda  and  other  activities  in  Poland 
should  cease,  no  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  Polish  army, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  was  contemplated  or  was 
likely.  It  was  this  that  made  the  way  easy  for  the  visit  of  M. 
Barthou,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  to  Warsaw,  in  April, 
and  led  to  a  strengthening  of  the  alliance,  which  will  probably 
be  reinforced  by  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  railway  loan. 

How  far  Rosenberg  will  continue  to  observe  the  understand¬ 
ing  respecting  non-interference  in  Poland  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  what  has  happened  in  Danzig  is  perhaps  informative.  Last 
autumn  Poland  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Free  City — 
though  it  had  become  a  Nazi  stronghold — which  favoured  the 
Danzigers,  and  the  Nazi  anti-Polish  propaganda,  which  had 
been  violent,  suddenly  died  away  under  orders  from  Berlin. 
But  it  has  begun  again,  the  position  being  that  while  official 
Danzig  frowns  on  it,  the  local  Nazi  leaders  encourage  it.  This 
is  the  distinctive  Rosenberg  touch.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  has  dropped  the  Corridor  question,  seeing  that  world- 
opinion  is  still  divided  about  it,  though  it  ought  not  to  be,  as 
the  case  for  Poland  is  far  stronger  than  that  for  Germany.  As 
regards  the  controversy,  now  revived,  about  Teschen  (which,  of 
course,  is  not  disagreeable  to  Germany)  it  may  be  said  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides,  but  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have  many 
interests  in  common,  and  friendly  contacts  are  sure  to  be 
re-established  before  long  between  the  two  kindred  Slavonic 
peoples  who,  on  so  wide  a  front,  are  open  to  the  joint  assaults 
of  Pan- Germanism,  their  implacable  enemy. 

Rosenberg  has  been  behind  Fascist  activities  in  the  whole 
Baltic  area — in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  the  “  Scan¬ 
dinavian  ”  States — but  he  has  simply  blazed  his  trail  in  the 
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Baltic  States,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  In  February  and 
March  dispatches  to  our  papers  were  insistent  on  the  Nazi 
threat  to  the  “  Security  of  the  Baltic  In  the  previous  October 
there  were  signs  of  his  work  in  a  movement  in  Estonia,  led  by 
the  “  Liberators  ”,  a  party  of  war  veterans  and  others  imbued 
with  Fascist  and  National-Socialist  ideas,  who  effected  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  resignation  of  the  Government. 
There  was  no  violence,  as  the  country  on  the  whole  approved 
the  change,  but  suspicion  was  thrown  on  the  Liberators  when  it 
was  discovered  they  had  plenty  of.  money — 3.  rare  thing  in 
Estonia — and  the  new  government,  which  was  not  Liberator, 
kept  its  eyes  open.  On  December  5th  the  Diet  dissolved  the 
Nazi  organizations  and  suppressed  their  journals.  But  the 
movement,  fed  by  funds  from  Berlin,  grew,  and  the  next  stage 
was  the  declaration  on  March  1 2th  of  martial  law  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  arrest  of  400  Liberators,  many  of  whom  were  sub¬ 
sequently  released,  while  the  others  were  (and  are)  held  for  trial 
on  charges  of  treason  against  the  State.  A  severe  check  for 
Rosenberg,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  give  up. 

Latvia  presents  a  similar  if  less  sensational  story.  Towards 
the  end  of  last  year  her  Government  expelled  several  Rosenberg 
agents,  and  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  Nazi  organizations. 
In  January  the  police  arrested  a  number  of  Nazi  leaders,  and 
stated  that  they  had  uncovered  a  ”  great  Hitlerite  conspiracy  ”. 
In  March  a  change  took  place  in  the  Government  which  marked 
a  reaction  against  Fascism,  with  a  pronounced  swing  from  the 
radical  Left  to  the  conservative  Right,  and  the  Diet  voted  the 
discharge  of  all  State  employees  who  belonged  to  Fascist  groups. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  both  Estonia  and  Latvia  there  is  a 
foundation  for  Nazi  intrigue  in  their  old  connection  with 
Germany  through  the  ”  Baltic  Barons  ”  and  other  Balts.  The 
position  in  Lithuania  is  different,  but  if  she  has  no  native  Balts, 
she  has  in  Memel  a  city  as  German  as  Danzig.  Memelland  has 
also  a  little  Diet  of  its  own,  and  there  the  German  element  is  in 
command  ;  throughout  this  small  but  not  unimportant  territory 
the  Nazis  are  strong.  During  March  Lithuania  made  numerous 
arrests  of  Rosenberg’s  agitators,  and  has  been  in  constant  open 
conflict  with  Berlin. 

Lithuania  is  in  an  exceptionally  interesting  position.  Because 
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of  Vilna  she  turned  for  years  to  Russia  and  Germany  against 
Poland,  but  now  that  the  Soviet  and  Poland  are  friends,  and 
Hitlerite  Germany  is  opposed  to  her,  it  is  possible  enough  that 
she  will  regard  her  ancient  ally  as  no  longer  the  enemy.  It  is 
known  that  Marshal  Pilsudski,  himself  of  Lithuanian  stock,  will 
welcome  any  advance  from  her  and  be  glad  to  terminate  the 
feud.  If  that  takes  place,  the  remarkable  result  of  Rosenberg 
pressure  on  Lithuania  will  be  a  defeat  for  Hitler,  and  a  great 
gain  not  only  to  Poland,  but  to  the  whole  eastern  Baltic.  Even 
as  things  are  it  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  German  menace 
the  Baltic  States  are  coming  closer  together,  and  the  probability 
of  their  forming  themselves  into  a  real  Baltic  League  has  become 
greatly  enhanced.  The  obstacle  before  was  the  Vilna  question  ; 
with  it  out  of  the  way,  the  road  is  fairly  clear.  Personally  I  have 
always  hoped  for  this  League  (which  is  an  interest  of  England), 
and  worked  for  it  as  far  as  I  could,  for  instance,  by  articles  in 
this  Review  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  Poland  was  the  best  basis 
for  it,  and  I  still  think  so.  However,  the  series  of  interlocking 
non-aggression  pacts,  now  including  Finland,  always  rather 
reserved  in  this  connection,  which  cover  all  the  eastern  Baltic 
States  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  is  a  political  fact  of  the 
utmost  significance.  When  in  April  the  Soviet  proposed  to 
Germany  that  they  should  subscribe  to  a  pact  guaranteeing  the 
independence  and  territorial  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Hitler  refused. 

While  Rosenberg  has  achieved  so  far  little  or  nothing  in  the 
Baltic,  he  maintains  that  these  States  belong  logically  to  the 
Third  Reich,  and  must  be  brought  into  it.  He  will,  therefore, 
not  cease  his  efforts  to  gain  his  end,  there  as  elsewhere,  by  revolu¬ 
tion  from  within.  Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  discussing 
his  plotting  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  notably  in  Rumania.  His  tactic  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  stressed  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  lack  of  money  in  support.  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  his 
importance,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  him  as  insignificant 
or  easily  beaten  so  long  as  Hitler  is  supreme  in  Germany.  I  am 
told  that' the  Special  Branch  of  Scotland  Yard  keeps  the  unofficial 
German  Nazis  in  London  under  observation — if  so,  it  is  a  very 
good  thing,  for  London  is  a  jumping  off  place  to  all  the  world. 
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By  Storm  Jameson 

The  other  day  three  intelligent  people  were  discussing  the 
imminent  divorce  of  a  man  known  to  them.  Known  to 
them  as  well,  and  to  a  much  wider  circle,  was  the  fact 
that  his  divorce,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  part  of  guilty 
husband,  had  been  arranged  entirely  for  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  his  wife.  It  was  his  wife  who  was  unfaithful, 
and  who  wished  to  re-marry.  To  the  three  discussing  it,  this 
particular  example  of  a  very  common  subterfuge  was  sharpened 
by  the  fact  that  the  man  whom  she  had  involved  herself,  the 
actual  co-respondent,  was  carrying  on  political  activities  which 
they  considered  pernicious  to  a  degree.  Their  opinion  was 
shared  by  a  large  number  of  persons — with  the  result  that  very 
great  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  husband  to 
divorce  his  wife  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  divorced  by 
her.  This  would  lay  the  disgrace  of  divorce  upon  those  actually 
guilty,  and  seriously  hamper  the  co-respondent  in  his  (arguably) 
vicious  activities. 

None  of  these  aspects  of  the  case  was  disputed  by  the  three 
persons  discussing  it.  All  three  were  agreed,  moreover,  that  the 
co-respondent’s  career  was  socially  and  politically  a  bad  business 
and  ought  to  be  checked.  (To  complete  the  picture  it  should  be 
added  that  the  husband  wholly  and  deeply  concurred  in  this 
view  of  his  rival’s  activities.)  At  this  point  their  opinions 
diverged  violently.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  their  own  words 
are  given. 

“  He  [the  husband]  must  be  the  most  pig-headed  Quixote  in 
England.  Even  his  own  father  all  but  went  on  his  knees  begging 
him  to  tell  the  truth  and  divorce  his  wife.  Friends  have  talked 
to  him  and  written  to  him.  He’s  doing  himself  a  certain  amount 
of  harm  in  his  own  profession  by  appearing  as  the  guilty  person. 
Moreover,  he*s  a  decent  simple  creature,  and  the  consistent  lying 
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involved  in  the  unpleasant  business  is  going  to  be  very  irksome 
and  difficult  for  him.  What  in  heaven’s  name  induced  him  to 
let  his  thoroughly  worthless  wife  make  use  of  him  in  this  way  ? 

“  If  it  were  only  that !  But  here  he  had  put  into  his  hands 

the  chance  to  discredit  X -  completely,  and  he  deliberately 

doesn’t  take  it.  All  for  some  insane  and  quite  discreditable 
notion  of  doing  the  right  thing.” 

“  Perfectly  true.  All  the  same,  you’re  wrong  and  he’s  right. 
No  good  ever  comes  of  using  dirty  weapons — not  even  to  kill  a 
blackguard.  His  wife  had  the  right  to  expect  that  he  would 
treat  her  decently  and  kindly,  and  he  would  not  be  justified  in 
letting  her  down,  for  any  conceivable  reason.  As  a  human 
being  his  duty  to  his  wife,  to  treat  her  honourably,  comes  before 
his  duty  to  society  to  discredit  a  scoundrel.  No  decent  man 
can  insist  on  his  wife’s  adultery  in  a  public  place.” 

Before  examining  certain  very  curious  implications  in  the  views 
expressed  by  these  three  sufficiently  intelligent  and  ordinary 
members  of  society,  let  us  be  quite  clear  about  the  nature  of  the 
act  or  series  of  acts  that  the  “  decent  and  honourable  ”  husband 
in  the  case  commits  himself  to  do.  In  the  first  place  he  sets 
out,  with  the  assistance  and  in  the  knowledge  of  other  well- 
disposed  persons,  to  evade  a  law  which,  with  successive  modifi¬ 
cations,  has  been  part  of  our  social  framework  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  not  an  Eighteenth  Amendment,  cutting  suddenly 
and  sharply  across  our  normal  social  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  inextricably  involved  with  it.  But,  as  happened  in  America 
with  Prohibition,  a  person  who  tries  to  evade  this  particular  law 
can  count  on  the  sympathy,  or  at  least  on  the  understanding,  of 
a  great  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If  he  is  caught  out  they 
are  sorry  for  him.  In  their  eyes  he  is  not  a  law-breaker,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  at  all. 

It  is  certain  that  the  number  of  divorces  has  swelled  enor¬ 
mously  with  the  growth  of  the  feeling,  now  very  strong,  that  the 
divorce  laws  exist  to  be  evaded,  can  be  evaded,  and  ought  to  be 
evaded  as  often  as  possible.  It  becomes  almost  a  sporting  event 
— human  ingenuity  against  what  appears  legal  stupidity  and 
prejudice,  the  principles  on  which  the  law  was  founded  vanishing 
altogether  in  the  confusion  started  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned. 
So  soon  as,  from  any  cause,  you  have  begun  to  lose  respect  for 
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a  law,  the  realities  involved  change  their  shape  and  empty  them¬ 
selves  of  meaning.  It  is  not  only  because  the  social  consequences 
of  divorce  can  now  be  controlled,  by  laying  the  guilt  on  the 
broadest  shoulders,  that  there  are  more  divorces  and  ever  more 
divorces. 

Further,  it  is  known  to  every  Divorce  Court  judge  that  in  a 
number  of  the  cases  which  come  before  him  the  law  has  been 
evaded  deliberately  and  in  accordance  with  a  consistent  social 
code.  One  judge  will  take  pains  to  uncover  the  evasion. 
Another  as  deliberately  accepts  it — provided  that  the  law¬ 
breakers  have  so  arranged  their  case  that  it  looks  water-tight. 
You  can  say  that  the  first  judge  is  doing  his  duty  and  the  second 
neglecting  it.  Or  that  the  first  is  a  social  reactionary  applying 
a  reactionary  code  in  order  to  satisfy  his  Victorian  notions  of 
morality,  or  his  Puritan  and  unconscious  disapproval  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  his  arid  and  slavish  love  of  legality.  If  that  is  your 
view,  the  second  judge  becomes  in  it  a  humane  and  enlightened 
thinker,  only  too  happy  to  be  excused  applying  a  legal  and  moral 
code  the  social  consequences  of  which  he  dislikes.  In  either 
case  it  probably  escapes  your  notice  that  you  are  applying  to  the 
judge  the  same  curious  and  extremely  involved  standards  which 
affect  your  attitude  to  the  divorce  itself. 

Just  what  are  these  standards  ?  Their  implied  morality  is 
very  odd.  We  begin  with  the  assumption  that  a  woman  is  more 
heavily  disgraced  than  a  man  by  the  act  of  adultery.  The  roots 
of  this  assumption  are  old  and  twisted.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  spite  of  our  well-advertized  change  of  heart — ^the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  the  right  to  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  modern 
philosophy — there  remains  an  unconfessed  feeling  that  an 
unchaste  wife  is  less  forgivable  than  an  unchaste  husband.  The 
very  words  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  in  order  to  express  the 
feeling  are  proof  of  its  existence.  If  every  individual  has  a 
natural  human  right  to  happiness,  the  term  “  unchaste  ”,  applied 
to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  has  no  meaning.  Nevertheless, 
it  springs  into  my  mind  as  a  term  that  will  be  accepted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  reader. 

In  the  actual  conversation  with  which  we  began,  this  assump¬ 
tion  was  very  clearly  working  in  the  minds  of  all  three  speakers. 
Two  of  them  would  have  preferred  that  the  husband  should 
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ignore  it,  the  one  because  the  woman  was  not  worth  trouble, 
the  other  in  hope  to  damage  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  socially 
and  politically  odious.  The  third  was  so  sharply  conscious  of 
it  that  he  would  not  allow  any  reason  to  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  excuse  a  husband  for  compelling  his  wife  publicly  to  confess 
herself  as  adulteress.  It  will  take,  perhaps,  another  generation 
— or  longer — to  eradicate  this  old  root. 

In  some  cases  it  happens  that  a  husband  will  take  on  himself 
the  guilt  of  the  divorce  for  the  very  reason  that  the  man  for  whom 
his  wife  wishes  to  leave  him  would  be  ruined  in  his  profession 
if  he  were  cited  as  a  co-respondent.  Here  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  magnanimity  towards  a  successful  rival  is  the 
impulse  at  work.  It  is  again  the  feeling,  so  powerful  as  to 
assume  all  the  force  of  a  moral  injunction,  that  a  man  cannot  in 
decency  allow  his  wife  to  suffer  by  the  provisions  of  a  law  offensive 
to  a  humane  mind,  or  to  incur  the  odium  attaching  to  the  guilty 
person.  It  is  his  duty,  as  an  honourable  man,  to  help  her  and 
to  draw  the  odium  on  himself.  To  do  this  he  must  invent,  with 
or  without  legal  assistance,  a  number  of  lies,  which  he  will  after¬ 
wards  swear  on  his  oath  to  be  no  lie,  but  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  From  all  of  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many,  persons,  deliberate  perjury 
is  a  lesser  sin  than  the  refusal  to  allow  your  wife  to  take  advantage 
of  you  to  evade  the  divorce  laws. 

This  is  a  very  odd  result  to  find.  The  man  who  will  stoutly 
swear  to  a  lie  in  the  Divorce  Court  would  be  shocked  and  angry 
if  you  hesitated  to  take  his  word  in  the  matter  of  a  bet.  It  means 
that  a  line  has  been  drawn  round  the  whole  business  of  divorce 
and  once  over  that  line  not  only  may  you  perjure  yourself  with¬ 
out  losing  your  self-respect  and  forfeiting  that  of  your  friends, 
but,  merely  in  order  not  to  forfeit  it,  you  must  perjure  yourself. 
An  intelligent  and  decent-minded  woman,  your  wife,  will  accept 
your  perjury  as  evidence  that  you  have  the  right  attitude  towards 
human  relationships,  where  she  would  be  distressed  to  find  you 
out  in  a  trivial  lie  about  the  price  paid  for  a  gift.  Any  divorce  is 
either  polite  or  exciting.  A  polite  divorce  is  one  in  which  the 
husband  is  stated  to  have  committed  the  necessary  adultery. 
This  curious  social  attitude  is  adopted  naturally  by  people  who 
would  reject  as  unpleasantly  sentimental  and  unreal  a  novel  in 
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which  the  hero  goes  out  into  the  night  with  only  his  passport 
(or  into  the  Foreign  Legion)  rather  than  clear  himself  of  a  charge 
of  stealing  the  spoons  by  pointing  out  that  they  are  in  fact  up 
the  heroine’s  sleeve. 

So  complex  and  distorted  are  the  emotions  involved  in  any 
thought  of  divorce  that  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  holding  strong 
feminist  views  about  the  equality  of  the  sexes  to  maintain 
vehemently — as  a  simple  condition  of  that  equality — ^a  wife’s 
right  to  require  her  husband  to  perjure  himself  on  her  behalf ! 

I  find  this  attitude  wholly  untenable.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
the  word  “  equality  ”  applied  to  men  and  women  unless  it  means 
“  equally  responsible  in  thought  and  act  ”.  Used  in  any  other 
sense,  it  is  either  redundant  (as  when  a  vast  deal  of  argument 
boils  down  to  the  statement  that  some  women  are  socially  very 
valuable  and  biologically  very  fine),  or  propaganda  (that  is,  intel¬ 
lectually  suspect).  If  I,  a  woman,  claim,  as  in  theory  I  do,  the 
full  right  to  decide  for  myself  the  form  my  life  shall  take — in 
practice  this  ideal  form  is  squeezed  flat  by  the  compromises  and 
curtailments  involved  in  living  together  with  other  persons — I 
am  either  a  fool  or  a  cad  if  I  refuse  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  any  deliberately  planned  act  of  mine.  I  can  conceive  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  behave  like  one 
or  the  other.  But  no  circumstances  would  excuse  me  for 
covering  up  my  bad  behaviour  with  nonsense  about  woman’s 
“  right  to  be  given  her  freedom  If,  for  any  reason,  a  wife 
demands  that  her  husband  shall  perjure  himself  to  save  her  from 
the  unpleasantness,  or  from  the  financial  disaster,  of  appearing 
on  the  wrong  side  of  their  divorce  case,  she  puts  herself  much  in 
his  debt.  And  if  there  is  to  be  any  striking  of  moral  balances 
between  them — between  requiring  and  committing  perjury — 
there  should  be  a  small  sum  in  his  favour.  Observe  that  in  the 
case  discussed  earlier,  it  occurred  to  none  of  the  three  disputants 
that  any  moral  or  spiritual  disgrace  attached  to  any  of  the  persons 
conspiring  to  lie  their  way  through  a  court  of  law. 

This  is  the  moment  to  bring  out  another  actual  case — in  which 
the  errant  wife  was  advised  by  her  friends  to  beg  her  husband 
to  adopt  “  the  usual  course  ”  of  taking  the  blame  on  himself. 
At  the  time  he  would  have  agreed.  As  it  happened,  she  held 
serious  opinions  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and,  taking  a  high 
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line,  refused  to  avail  herself  of  any  chivalrous  lie.  “  Since  I  am 
leaving  my  husband  to  please  myself,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
take  the  blame.”  She  had  a  child,  to  whom  she  was  devoted, 
and  her  husband  had  promised  her  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  separate  her  from  this  child.  The  case  came  on,  with 
the  wife  as  the  guilty  person.  Truthful  evidence  of  her  adultery 
was  provided,  and  in  the  usual  way  the  husband  was  given  custody 
of  the  child,  who  was  at  a  boarding-school.  All  should  now 
have  been  well.  The  case  had  gone  through  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble,  and  the  wife  was  able  to  congratulate  herself  on  the 
civilized  honesty  of  her  relations  with  her  husband.  But  during 
the  six  months  before  the  decree  was  made  absolute,  his  mother 
persuaded  him  that  he  would  be  doing  a  wicked  thing  if  he  left 
his  innocent  child  in  the  hands  of  an  immoral  woman.  There 
is  no  need  to  imagine  what  more  primitive  emotions  urged  him 
to  fall  in  with  this  reasoning.  When  his  wife  went  to  the  school, 
intending  to  take  her  boy  away  with  her  for  his  holidays,  she 
found  that  the  headmaster  had  received  instructions  not  to  let 
her  see  him.  She  had  no  possible  appeal  against  this  sentence, 
except  to  throw  herself  on  her  husband’s  mercy.  She  learned 
then  that  mercy  is  a  virtue  which  is  rarely  found  growing  alone. 
So  long  as  her  husband  felt  for  her  love,  desire,  or  interest,  he 
added  kindness  to  them.  The  kindness  vanished  with  them. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  given  the  custody  of  their  child 
by  law,  and  on  mature  consideration  had  decided  to  obey  the  law. 

It  seemed  to  his  wife  that  she  had  paid  too  dearly  for  indulging 
her  prejudice  in  favour  of  honesty.  Had  she  chosen  to  behave 
in  what  seemed  to  her  a  caddish  fashion,  she  could  have  had  her 
freedom  and  her  child.  In  the  event,  she  had  lost  her  child — 
a  disaster  which  so  spoiled  her  freedom  for  her  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  give  it  back  in  exchange  for  her  son.  The  moral 
of  this  story  will  be  drawn  differently  by  those  persons  to  whom 
the  desire  to  make  a  fresh  marriage  is  evidence  of  loose  depravity, 
and  those  to  whom  it  seems  fairly  natural  that  human  beings 
should  come  to  an  end  of  one  emotional  and  spiritual  relationship 
and  wish  to  form  another.  The  first  will  agree  that  she  got  her 
deserts.  The  second  will  observe  that  she  behaved  like  a  fool 
in  circumstances  where — the  divorce  law  being  what  it  is — 
she  would  have  done  better  to  behave  caddishly.  The  divorce 
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law  being  what  it  is :  primarily  an  instrument  for  enforcing  a 
moral  judgment ;  not  admitted  as  such  by  its  defenders,  to 
whom  it  appears  as  a  method  by  which  the  social  implications  of 
marriage  are  regulated  and  controlled.  This  attitude  ignores 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  simpler  or  more  direct  method 
of  seeing  that  society  is  not  injured  by  the  marital  relations 
existing  among  its  members  than  the  method  of  dividing  them 
before  the  opening  of  the  case  into  sheep  (non-adulterers)  and 
goats. 

If  it  is  supposed  that  the  existing  divorce  law  was  designed  to 
protect  society,  it  should  be  possible  to  compare  its  actual  social 
effects  with  its  good  intention  and  decide  whether  and  how  far 
the  two  agree.  The  law  provides  that  an  injured  husband  can 
rid  himself  of  his  errant  wife  (or  injured  wife  of  errant  husband) 
by  explaining  in  sufficient  detail,  with  the  eye-witness  reports 
of  chambermaids  and  so  forth,  that  she  has  had  sexual  relations 
with  another  man.  Various  penalties — loss  of  rights  over  child 
of  marriage,  risk  of  damages — ^hang  over  the  guilty.  It  does  not 
provide  any  simpler  method  by  which  a  husband  and  wife, 
neither  of  whom  has  committed  adultery,  can  decently  and 
properly  terminate  their  marriage  contract  (i)  for  no  other 
reason  than  having  grown  heartily  tired  of  each  other,  (2)  in 
order  to  marry  again  with  fairer  hopes  of  success. 

In  effect  the  law  is  evaded,  in  innumerable  cases  every  year, 
by  a  friendly  arrangement  between  the  persons  concerned.  The 
polite  subterfuge  by  which  the  husband  pretends  to  commit 
adultery  in  order  to  spare  his  wife  is  only  one  of  them.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  argued  that  a  desirable  social  end  has  been  reached 
when  a  number  of  decent  and  well-disposed  persons  have  com¬ 
mitted  perjury  in  order  to  avert  what  seems  to  them  an  offensive 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  desirable  that  standards  of  conduct 
should  be  turned  upside  down — so  that  the  swearing  of  false 
oaths  appears  as  an  honourable  act — ^for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  law.  The  confusion  of  moral  and  intellectual  values  involved 
in  it  is  likely  to  infect  a  wider  area  than  that  inhabited  by  the 
King’s  Proctor.  The  subterfuge  itself  is  ridiculously  unpleasant 
in  practice.  An  eminent  scientist  once  related  to  me  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  providing  evidence  on  which  his  wife  could  divorce 
him.  (The  actual  grounds  for  the  divorce  were  no  more — and 
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no  less  ! — ^than  his  incurable  habit  of  forgetting  her  existence  for 
months  at  a  time.  In  other  ways  he  was  a  kindly  husband,  as 
his  story  proves.)  Employing  for  the  purpose  a  professional 
intervener  of  repellent  aspect,  he  spent  a  wretched  night  in  her 
company  in  one  of  those  inhuman  hotels  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  an  ant-heap,  but  without  its  amiable  simplicity.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  no  one  in  this  vast  place  was  able  to  remember 
him  afterwards  to  identify  him.  He  is  shy  and  nervous.  The 
whole  unsavoury  business  had  to  be  gone  through  again  in 
another  hotel,  this  time  with  care  to  make  himself  as  noticeable 
as  possible. 

The  retort  that  all  these  undesirable  social  consequences  can 
be  avoided  by  merely  obeying  the  law  is  a  retort,  but  no  answer. 
The  problem  raised  by  the  existence  of  law-evasion  as  a  settled 
habit,  practised  in  the  case  of  a  particular  law  by  otherwise 
obedient  citizens,  cannot  be  answered  in  nursery  fashion  by  tel¬ 
ling  them  not  to.  It  is  not  simply  that  you  cannot  make  men 
moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  law,  and  no  rule  of  living,  can 
impose  itself  indefinitely  on  a  deep  human  need,  or  maintain 
itself  against  a  strong  current  of  change  in  human  needs.  The 
precise  intention  of  our  divorce  laws  is  to  make  it  difficult  to 
end  marriages  ;  to  allow,  not  the  greatest  possible  freedom, 
but  the  least  that  will  satisfy.  But  it  is  offered  as  a  sop  to  the 
ineradicable  desire  of  human  beings  to  break  their  chains,  oftenest 
in  order  to  forge  new  ones — at  bottom,  this  is  the  desire  to  be 
young  again,  in  order  to  be  able  to  repeat  one’s  mistakes. 

And  so  this  law,  designed  to  make  divorce  difficult,  is  used 
and  will  be  used  by  men  and  women  with  a  precisely  opposite 
intention.  They  will  use  also  any  means  by  which  they  can 
turn  a  blunt  instrument  into  one  sharpened  to  their  needs.  A 
moment  comes  in  which  two  persons  desire  to  be  free  of  each 
other  (and  the  more  passionately  since  any  measure  of  relative 
freedom  will  always  appear  absolute  to  the  slaves  of  time).  The 
available  means  is  in  many  respects  offensive  to  decent  people. 
It  offends  some — to  call  it  an  instinct  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  product  of  civilization — let  us  say,  some  impulse  in  an  ordinary 
well-meaning  man  to  see  his  wife  exposed  to  public  curiosity  as 
an  adulteress.  He  would  rather  expose  himself  in  the  part. 
No  doubt  some  vanity  mixes  in  here,  as  it  mixes  in  the  motive 
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force  of  most  of  our  actions.  Or  a  wife,  who  wishes  to  be  free 
in  order  to  marry  again,  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  law  which 
insists  that  she  has  thus  proved  her  unfitness  to  look  after  her 
child.  She  will  have  both — her  freedom  and  her  child.  To  get 
them  she  is  prepared  to  allow  or  persuade  her  husband  to  swear 
on  oath  to  a  lie. 

By  such  dubious  means,  men  and  women  try  to  adapt  to  their 
needs  and  desires  a  law  designed  to  curb  the  second  and  meet  the 
first  as  grudgingly  as  possible.  In  effect,  they  dishonour  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  evade  a  law  which  they  find  humanly  intolerable. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  continue  trying  to  break  the  human  beings 
to  fit  the  law,  but  to  humanize  the  law.  This  calls  for  what  in 
the  first  instance  is  a  spiritual  revolution — or  re-valuation  of 
ideas.  The  truth  is  that  this  re-valuation  is  overdue  in  every 
phase  of  our  lives— economic  and  intellectual.  In  a  final  analysis 
it  implies  the  need  to  humanize  society,  so  that  every  activity 
in  which  men  and  women  must  engage  in  order  to  live  has  as 
its  goal  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  human  being. 
One  glance  at  the  world  reveals  that  this  is  not  the  end  for  which 
society  is  organized  now.  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are 
not  fed,  neither  materially  nor  spiritually.  At  different  moments 
in  different  countries  a  sop  is  flung  to  them — ^here  a  vote,  there 
a  banner  and  a  marching  song.  The  task  of  making  a  society 
fit  for  human  beings  remains  everywhere  unachieved. 

This  problem  of  making  a  divorce  law  fit  for  human  beings 
is  part  of  the  wider  problem.  As  it  stands  the  law  is  more  an 
offensive  insult  to  decent  people  than  a  deterrent  to  the  light- 
minded.  The  latter  may  even  enjoy  making  impudent  gestures 
at  the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  others,  handkerchief  to  the  nose, 
take  the  best  way  they  can  over  an  unpleasant  piece  of  ground. 
Rather  than  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  exposing  the  guilty  they  will  commit  perjury.  More 
than  pride,  vanity,  and  kindness  is  at  work  in  this  impulse. 
Ultimately  it  is  the  attempt  of  ordinary  men  and  women  to 
practise  those  principles  of  brotherly  respect  by  which,  and  only 
by  which,  a  society  maintains  itself  in  health.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  practise  these  by  stealth,  and  at 
the  risk  of  severe  penalties  if  they  should  be  observed. 


A  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Keeton 

ALTHOUGH  the  programme  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  agreed  upon  at  Washington  in  1922  does  not 
expire  until  1936,  the  chief  Powers  with  interests  in  the 
Pacific  are  already  taking  stock  of  the  situation,  and  are  reaching 
conclusions  concerning  the  principal  issues  which  will  require 
discussion  when  they  reassemble  to  consider  what  system  is  to 
replace  that  which  has  governed  conditions  in  the  Pacific  since 
1922.  A  great  deal,  and  in  all  probability  the  question  of  world 
peace,  depends  upon  the  result  of  such  deliberations.  The 
chief  Pacific  Powers  are  very  considerably  further  apart  than 
they  were  in  1922.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of 
the  system  established  in  the  Far  East  by  the  Washington 
Conference,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Conference  did  at 
least  elaborate  the  most  considerable  measure  of  disarmament 
which  has  yet  been  regarded  as  practicable.  He  would  be  a 
bold  prophet,  however,  who  ventured  to  predict  that  the  results 
of  forthcoming  deliberations  would  be  as  notable. 

The  Washington  Conference  considered  two  principal  issues : 
(i)  naval  rivalry  and  (2)  the  future  of  China.  Both  were 
exceedingly  complex,  but  what  was  in  the  circumstances  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  agreement  was  reached  on  both.  The 
forthcoming  negotiations  will  range  over  a  wider  area.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  field  of  discussion  the  questions 
of  Japan’s  mandates  and  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Asiatic 
immigration  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia.  There  is 
every  indication  also  that  the  question  of  Japan’s  commercial 
olfensive  will  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  for  all 
present  information  suggests  that  this  problem  will  not  be 
quickly  or  easily  solved. 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  exactly  why  the  Washington 
Conference  produced  such  notable  results.  In  twenty-five  years 
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Japan  had  successfully  participated  in  three  wars,  had  acquired 
a  Far  Eastern  empire,  and  had  become  a  World  Power.  She 
was  also  sending  immigrants  to  the  west  coast  of  America  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  Her  possessions,  however,  were 
not  nearly  so  extensive  as  they  might  have  been,  since  before 
1914  Western  Powers  and  the  United  States  had  stood  between 
her  and  her  defeated  rivals.  Great  Britain  alone  had  been 
sympathetic  towards  her  ambitions,  partly  because  of  a  certain 
similarity  in  the  situation  and  temperament  of  the  two  island 
peoples,  partly  as  a  counter  to  Russo-German  designs  upon  the 
integrity  of  China,  but  more  because  our  European  commitments 
in  the  Triple  Entente  after  1907  required  the  concentration  of 
British  naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic,  so  that  we  were  compelled 
to  rely  somewhat  extensively  upon  our  Asiatic  ally  to  protect 
our  interests  in  the  Far  East.  During  the  War,  however,  Japan 
was  not  greatly  committed,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  exactly  that 
free  hand  in  Eastern  Asia  for  which  she  had  always  looked. 
The  fall  of  Tsingtau  to  Anglo- Japanese  forces  was  followed  by 
the  occupation  of  Shantung,  and  then,  in  1915,  by  the  famous 
Twenty-One  Demands,  designed  to  reduce  China  to  a  condition 
of  perpetual  servitude,  and  to  ensure  Japan’s  control  of  the 
vital  raw  materials  yielded  by  Manchuria.  Moreover,  Japan 
had  also  embarked  upon  a  programme  of  naval  building  which 
would  have  given  her  a  tonnage  of  627,000  in  battleships  and 
battle  cruisers  alone  by  1923. 

Whilst  Japan’s  position  in  1922  was  therefore  a  strong  one, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  continuing  chaos  in  China,  there 
were  certain  factors  provocative  of  considerable  anxiety.  The 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  expired  in  1920  and  was  not  renewed. 
More  and  more  it  became  evident  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  common  interests  and  a  common  policy  on 
the  main  Pacific  problems.  That  made  the  Singapore  base 
and  the  extension  of  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  exceedingly 
significant  in  the  circumstances.  Still  more  important  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  adopted  a  programme  which 
would  have  brought  her  tonnage  in  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
to  1,172,300  in  1923.  That  would  have  been  an  immense 
armada  which  would  have  constituted  the  United  States  the 
dominating  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  was  a  programme 
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with  which  Great  Britain  certainly  could  not  have  competed. 
It  was  Japan,  however,  who  felt  the  threat,  exemplified  as  it 
was  by  the  return  of  British  and  American  naval  forces  to  the 
Pacific.  Japan  therefore  recognized  the  impossibility  of  com¬ 
peting  with  a  programme  of  these  dimensions,  and  accepted, 
although  with  reluctance,  the  5:5:3  ratio.  For  this  country, 
it  was  an  exceedingly  welcome  respite.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  Japan  could  not  secure  the  abandonment  of  the 
Singapore  base,  she  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  guarantee 
that  there  should  be  no  further  fortification  of  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  threat  of  encirclement  receded,  for 
Singapore  is  obviously  defensive,  and  not  offensive.  Geographi¬ 
cal  situation  alone  is  sufficient  proof  of  that. 

On  the  naval  side,  therefore,  there  were  very  tangible  reasons 
why  the  Conference  was  successful.  The  United  States  required 
a  stabilisation  of  the  position  in  the  Pacific,  together  with  an 
assurance  of  continued  British  support  in  achieving  it.  She 
obtained  it  and,  in  doing  so,  relinquished  the  expensive  luxury 
of  the  most  formidable  navy  yet  created.  It  was  a  position 
this  country  could  accept  with  equanimity,  since  a  war  with 
the  United  States  had  become  unthinkable,  and  there  was  no 
serious  naval  competitor  left  in  Europe  after  the  destruction  of 
the  German  fleet.  In  1918,  our  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
amounted  to  1,143,000  tons,  although  a  number  of  these  were 
virtually  obsolete.  France  came  next  with  165,000  tons,  and 
Italy  next  with  110,400  tons,  and  neither  Power  contemplated 
building  which  would  substantially  modify  this  position,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  their  smaller  craft 
to  those  of  this  country  was  much  more  considerable.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Washington  Conference  extended  only  to  capital 
ships,  and  efforts  for  a  supplementary  treaty  in  1927  to  cover 
cruisers  broke  down  owing  to  the  insistence  of  this  country 
upon  priority  in  respect  of  cruisers  of  the  6,000  to  8,000  tons 
class  for  the  protection  of  our  long  lines  of  sea  communication 
in  the  event  of  war.  This  difficulty  was  not  solved  in  the  London 
Naval  Agreement  of  1930,  which  preserved  the  Washington 
ratio  imtil  1936,  permitted  France  and  Italy  to  undertake  certain 
additional  building,  and  gave  extensive  consideration  to  sub¬ 
marine  building  and  conditions  of  warfare. 
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By  1932,  however,  a  new  problem  had  arisen  for  this  country. 
In  that  year  our  total  naval  tonnage  (including  small  craft) 
amounted  to  1,213,000  tons.  That  of  the  United  States  was 
1,120,823  tons,  and  that  of  Japan  781,660  tons.  France’s  naval 
strength,  however,  had  increased  to  641,732,  and  whilst  that  of 
Italy  was  325,290  tons  only,  Italy  was  claiming  parity  with 
France,  thereby  threatening  the  two-European-Power  standard, 
which  this  country  had,  by  implication,  adopted  since  the  War. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  France’s  tonnage  included  no 
submarines  against  our  own  66,  the  validity  of  the  statement 
that  we  have  disarmed  to  the  very  brink  of  danger  becomes 
apparent,  more  especially  as  the  certainty  of  renewed  German 
building  in  the  near  future  must  now  be  reckoned  with. 

The  naval  problem,  from  the  standpoint  of  ships,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  put  in  this  way  :  Japan  is  claiming  the  replacement  of 
the  5:5:3  ratio  by  equality  between  the  three  leading  naval 
Powers  as  far  as  capital  ships  are  concerned.  Neither  Great 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  desires  to  bring  about  another 
race  in  the  competitive  building  of  capital  ships,  but  the  United 
States  demands  complete  security  in  the  Pacific,  and  this  country 
must  preserve  the  two-European-Power  standard.  Moreover, 
no  naval  agreement  can  cover  cruisers  unless  there  is  embodied 
in  it  the  recognition  of  our  peculiar  dependence  upon  seaborne 
traffic  in  foodstuffs  and  the  necessity  for  protecting  it. 

Naval  building  is  only  one  part  of  the  question  of  sea  power 
in  the  Pacific.  There  is  also  the  question  of  fortifications. 
The  price  which  Japan  paid  for  the  removal  of  the  threat  of 
encirclement  was  an  undertaking  not  to  fortify  the  Kurile  and 
Bonin  Islands,  Liu-Kiu,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores.  It  was  a 
heavy  price,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  pay  it  again.  Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  Japan  was  preparing  to  fortify  the  Bonin  Islands,  but  it  was 
authoritatively  denied.  Extensions  to  existing  fortifications  are 
prohibited  as  a  result  of  the  Washington  agreements,  but  the 
desire  is  present,  and  something  tangible  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  offered  for  its  relinquishment  for  a  further  period. 

There  is  still  a  further  factor  in  the  situation  which  requires 
consideration.  In  1922,  Russian  power  in  the  Far  East  was 
negligible  from  a  military  or  naval  point  of  view,  and  the  non- 
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inclusion  of  Russia  in  the  Washington  Conference  did  not 
seriously  disturb  any  participant.  Russia  in  the  Far  East  is 
now  a  factor  requiring  very  careful  consideration,  and  Japan 
feels  considerable  nervousness  over  the  possibilities  of  Vladivostok 
as  a  base  for  Russian  aircraft.  The  achievement  of  general 
security  would  necessarily  involve  a  consideration  of  this  point, 
and  that  therefore  makes  the  participation  of  Russia  in  any 
resettlement  of  the  Pacific  problem  essential. 

Naval  policies  are,  after  all,  only  a  means  to  an  end:  the 
I  preservation  of  security,  either  generally  or  in  certain  specific 
areas.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  naval 
problem  for  us  in  Europe  in  1922,  and  therefore  the  participating 
Powers  were  contemplating  their  position  principally  with 
reference  to  the  Far  East.  The  European  question  is  now  not 
so  simple  as  it  was  in  1922,  but  the  Pacific  still  remains  the 
primary  centre  of  interest.  Continued  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  therefore,  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  with 
which  the  principal  Powers  regard  the  activities  of  potential 
rivals  in  that  area,  and  more  particularly  in  China.  To  quote 
from  a  distinguished  American  authority  :  “If  China  can 
develop  strength  to  defend  her  own  integrity,  the  peace  of  the 
Orient  may  be  preserved.  If  the  partition  of  China  once  seriously 
begins,  nothing  will  save  the  Far  East  for  the  next  several  decades 
from  being  a  theatre  of  aggression,  conflict,  and  political  re¬ 
distribution.”  * 

If  the  capacity  of  China  to  protect  herself  was  provoking 
anxiety  in  1916,  it  is  doing  so  much  more  today.  It  would 
seem  that  every  possible  expedient  to  promote  a  strong  and 
stable  government  in  China  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Too 
much  blame  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  Chinese  themselves.  They 
have  contended  with  obstacles  surpassing  in  magnitude  any 
which  other  nations  have  been  called  upon  to  face,  and  when  the 
Nationalist  Government  a  year  or  two  ago  at  last  seemed  to  be 
making  appreciable  headway,  the  disastrous  floods  from  which 
the  Yangtse  Valley  has  not  yet  recovered  seemed  to  mock  their 
efforts.  Sympathy,  however,  does  not  solve  the  Chinese  question, 
and  the  efforts  of  foreign  experts  make  no  great  impression  upon 
the  fundamental  problem  of  China’s  defencelessness  and  internal 

*  Dr.  Stanley  Hombeck  :  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East. 
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disunion.  It  is  universally  appreciated  that  a  prosperous  China 
is  a  vast  potential  market,  and  national  rivalry  to  control  it  or 
participate  in  it  is  therefore  entirely  explicable,  although  that  does 
not  make  it  a  less  serious  problem. 

For  practical  purposes,  there  are  three  possible  solutions  of 
the  Chinese  problem,  all  of  which  have  been  tried  at  various 
times.  There  is  the  policy  of  the  “  Open  Door  ”,  the  policy 
of  partition,  political  or  economic ;  and  the  policy  of 
international  co-operation. 

The  “  Open-Door  ”  policy  is  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  nations  in  China.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Closed-Door  policy 
of  exploitation  of  particular  areas  by  one  Power  alone,  and 
consequent  differential  tariffs.  The  “  Open-Door  ”  policy  is  at 
least  a  century  old,  for  Palmerston,  whilst  promoting  the  interests 
of  British  merchants,  consistently  declared  that  in  doing  so  he 
sought  no  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  first  Anglo-Chinese  War 
was  fought  on  that  assumption.  Tangible  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  two  years  by  French  and  American  treaties 
conceding  identical  privileges.  Moreover,  the  International 
Settlement  at  Shanghai  has  been  built  up  by  Anglo-American 
co-operation  on  the  basis  of  equal  opportunities  and  rights  for 
all  foreigners.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  policy  was  challenged  by  Russia’s  evident  determination  to 
turn  Manchuria,  and  possibly  also  Korea,  into  Russian  provinces, 
economically,  if  not  politically,  and  in  this  she  was  abetted  by 
Germany,  who  cherished  similar  designs  in  respect  of  Shantung. 
This  brought  China  to  the  very  brink  of  partition  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  and  from  this  she  was  only  rescued  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  assisted  by 
France  and  Japan  ;  and  Senator  Hay’s  definition  of  the  “  Open- 
Door  ”  Policy  in  his  Notes  of  1899  to  the  other  Powers  with 
interests  in  China  has  become  the  classic  enunciation  of  an  already 
well-established  doctrine.  There  was  a  special  appropriateness 
in  this.  The  United  States  was  traditionally  disinclined  to  enter 
into  political  commitments  outside  the  American  continent,  but 
her  considerable  trade  with  China  was  imperilled  unless  she 
continued  to  enjoy  the  advantages  she  had  previously  secured. 

Accordingly,  the  “  Open-Door  ”  Policy  survived,  until  it 
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received  a  severe  set-back  in  Japan’s  Twenty-One  Demands, 
which  evoked  from  the  United  States  a  prompt  protest  that  she 
could  not  “  recognize  any  agreement  or  understanding  which  has 
been  entered  into  or  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
governments  of  Japan  and  China  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  the  international 
policy  relative  to  China,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘  Open-Door  ’ 
Policy.” 

Afterwards,  there  were  negotiations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement 
of  1917,  which,  whilst  recognizing  the  Open-Door  policy,  also 
acknowledged  the  special  interests  of  Japan  in  China,  particularly 
in  Manchuria.  Although  this  agreement  was  declared  void  after 
the  Washington  Conference,  the  decisive  step  forward  had  been 
taken.  The  United  States  had  recognized  Japan’s  special  claims, 
thereby  providing  the  basis,  on  at  least  the  pretext,  for  the  new 
Empire  of  Manchukuo,  which  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  has 
given  Japan  a  special  position  in  that  area,  so  that  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  which  is  implicit  in  the  policy  of 
the  Open  Door,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Manchukuo. 

Largely  for  the  reason  that  she  regards  the  establishment  of 
a  new  political  regime  under  Japanese  control  a  violation  of 
China’s  political  integrity  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door, 
the  United  States  has  consistently  declined  to  recognize  any 
of  the  developments  in  Manchukuo  since  1931,  and  so  far  Great 
Britain  has  also  withheld  recognition.  It  is  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  new  Empire  will 
play  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  forthcoming  negotiations,  and 
this  country  will  have  to  decide  whether  a  purely  passive  policy 
can  be  retained  in  perpetuity.  If  the  new  Empire  continues, 
and  with  the  active  support  of  Japan  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it 
should  not,  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  non-recognition 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  with  the  passage  of  time. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  reason  for  adopting  a  more 
positive  attitude  towards  Japan’s  policy  in  Manchukuo,  and 
that  is,  that  Japan’s  interests  there  definitely  are  vital  to  her. 
It  is  necessary  for  her  to  have  assured  access  to  China’s  raw 
materials,  for  she  herself  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  them,  and 
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her  progressive  industrialization  has  emphasised  her  depend¬ 
ence  upon  external  sources.  The  proportion  of  Japan’s  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  maintained  upon  homegrown  foodstuffs  has 
decreased  since  the  War  from  over  50  to  40  per  cent.  The 
supply  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation  is  limited,  and  there  is 
a  steady  drift  from  country  to  town.  The  bulk  of  her  imported 
food  comes  from  Manchuria,  as  well  as  from  her  possessions, 
Korea  and  Formosa.  As  far  as  raw  materials  for  industry  are 
concerned,  before  the  War  Japan  was  a  considerable  customer 
of  European  Powers,  but  the  War  cut  off  this  source  of  supply. 

Surveyed  as  a  whole  over  the  period  from  1914,  Japan’s  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  exhibit  very  pronounced  features. 
The  War  compelled  her  to  turn  to  China,  and  she  has  continued 
the  connection  since,  the  main  raw  materials  for  commerce  being 
drawn  from  Manchuria  and  Shantung.  Internal  chaos  in  China 
threatened  these  supplies,  and  Japan’s  imports  declined  somewhat 
in  consequence.  Now  Japan  has  taken  measures  to  preserve  the 
principal  source,  and  the  supply  has  increased.  Regarded  in  this 
light,  the  crisis  in  Manchuria,  in  consequence  of  threatened 
Chinese  Nationalist  interference,  was  one  of  extreme  seriousness. 
A  spread  of  the  civil  war  outside  the  Great  Wall,  or  an  increase 
in  brigandage,  would  have  been  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and 
she  took  her  own  steps  to  avert  the  danger. 

Japan’s  recent  activities  in  Manchukuo  therefore  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  reversion  to  the  policy  of  partition  which  has, 
upon  several  occasions,  and  more  particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  threatened  China’s  political  integrity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  problem  which  has  troubled  diplomatists  a 
good  deal  in  the  past  few  weeks  is  whether  Japan  does  not  now 
consider  herself  sufficiently  strongly  established  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  other  Powers  shall  trade  with  China.  In  the 
recent  Japanese  statement  of  policy  with  regard  to  China  (which, 
though  eventually  declared  to  be  unofficial,  was  also  stated  to 
embody  the  essential  principles  of  the  official  policy),  very  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  was  placed  upon  Japan’s  claims  to  special 
responsibilities  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  divergence  in  policy 
between  Japan  and  other  Powers  in  respect  of  China.  The 
obvious  inference  to  draw  from  this  was  that  Japan  contem¬ 
plated  relinquishing  her  adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  Open 
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Door,  but  this  was  denied  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
and  from  the  very  careful  statement  of  Sir  John  Simon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  23rd  last,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Japanese  pronouncement  was  intended  to  convey  no  more  than 
that  Japan  would  regard  with  unfriendly  eyes  any  attempt  by 
another  Power  either  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  China,  or  to 
equip  the  Chinese  as  a  whole  for  hostile  operations  which  might 
conceivably  be  directed  against  Japan.  Sir  John  Simon  further 
pointed  out  that  if  this  was  all  the  pronouncement  implied,  it 
did  not  conflict  with  British  policy,  nor  could  it  be  regarded  as 
a  threat  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  China. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  United  States  regards  the 
recent  pronouncement  with  rather  more  anxiety  than  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  discussions  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  concerning  the  drift  of  Japanese 
policy  in  China  will  be  linked  closely  to  the  question  of  America’s 
naval  disarmament.  At  any  rate  there  are  indications  that  the 
cruiser  strength  of  the  United  States  will  be  appreciably 
increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  recent  Japanese  statement  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  anxiety.  Japan  exists  in  a  state  of  international 
isolation,  which  tends  to  give  her  diplomatic  pronouncements 
a  hint  of  brusqueness.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  considerable  divergence  in  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
China  exists  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other.  The  three 
Western  Powers  feel  that  Japan’s  affection  for  the  Open  Door 
policy,  never  very  strong,  is  now  somewhat  less  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  admits  that 
she  would  regard  a  renascent  and  strongly  armed  China  with 
extreme  anxiety,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
steadily  strengthening  her  military  position  in  the  Far  East. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  unless  the  principal  Powers 
with  interests  in  the  Pacific  can  dispel  this  atmosphere  of 
suspicion,  there  is  little  hope  of  agreement  in  a  fresh  programme 
of  naval  disarmament,  and  probably  less  for  a  stable  and 
prosperous  China.  Indeed,  the  whole  incident  of  the  new 
revelation  of  Japanese  claims  in  China  has  left  behind  an  uneasy 
feeling.  The  correctitude  of  Sir  John  Simon’s  careful  statement 
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enabled  an  escape  to  be  made  from  an  awkward  diplomatic  position 
but  it  has  not  removed  the  disturbing  impression  left  behind  by 
the  unofficial  Tokyo  spokesman’s  indication  of  the  ultimate  aims 
of  Japan — an  impression  since  strengthened  by  Japanese  hostility 
to  the  League  of  Nation’s  efforts  to  assist  the  internal  recon¬ 
struction  of  China. 

What  is  now  required  is  co-operation  on  a  wider  scale  in 
an  atmosphere  clear  of  mutual  suspicion.  Japan’s  position 
in  the  Far  East  is  very  strong,  but  it  is  far  from  impregnable. 
Her  attitude  towards  Russia  and  the  United  States  may  perhaps 
be  described  in  the  phrase  of  Captain  Macheath  :  “  How 

happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were  t’other  dear  charmer  away.” 
She  fears  encirclement,  but  demands  recognition  of  her  rightful 
position.  The  United  States  requires  security  and  a  proper  share 
of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  Far  East.  Our  own  problems  are 
a  solution  of  Anglo- Japanese  competition  and  security  for 
British  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  No  power  wishes  to  under¬ 
take  competitive  naval  building.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
prohibition  of  Asiatic  immigration  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Finally,  there  is  one  Power,  Russia,  whose  attitude 
until  recently  has  been  equivocal  in  the  extreme,  but  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  stimulating  examination  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem 
in  relation  to  Russia,  M.  Yakhoutov  wrote  recently  :  ”  Co¬ 
operation  of  Soviet  Russia  with  others  in  the  Far  East  seems  to  be 
feasible,  but  only  a  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  China  and  not 
for  her  detriment.”* 

General  acceptance  of  that  proposition  would  bring  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Pacific  Powers  a  good  deal  nearer  the  solution  of  their 
difficulties. 


*  Russia  a  fid  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Far  East,  p.  348, 
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By  H.  Verb  Redman 

The  almost  universal  dissemination  of  literacy  which  has 
made  the  world  safe  for  some  sort  of  democracy,  every 
dictatorial  regime  in  despite,  demands  that  any  sort  of 
national  preparation  must  begin  with  the  mob.  The  mob  must 
be  prepared.  So  the  people  of  Japan  are  now  being  prepared 
well  in  advance  for  the  Naval  Conference  to  be  held  in  1935. 
The  importance  to  the  British  of  understanding  the  nature  of  that 
preparation  lies  in  the  fact  that  to-day’s  professional  assertions 
will,  by  the  time  the  conference  is  held,  have  attained  the  status 
of  national  convictions. 

The  word  with  which  the  Japanese  public  is  being  sedulously 
hypnotized  is  “  emergency.”  ”  Japan  faces  an  emergency  ”  is 
the  text  of  daily  exhortation.  The  Japanese  word  has  the  same 
implications  of  relative  brevity  as  the  English,  so  that  occasionally 
it  has  been  asked  when  the  emergency  will  end.  The  answer 
given  is  :  “In  1935,  when  the  next  Naval  Conference  is  held.” 
Until  then  the  national  emergency  will  remain  and  all  the  moral 
forces  of  the  nation  must  be  mobilized  to  meet  it. 

The  proclamation  of  emergency  was  issued  shortly  after 
the  Manchurian  outbreak  in  1931,  but  the  Navy  and  Army  had, 
as  it  were,  “  gone  to  the  country  ”  immediately  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  London  Treaty.  This  treaty  represented  for  the 
Navy  unexpected  defeat,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  understood 
if  that  of  the  present  preparation  campaign  is  to  be  accurately 
appraised.  The  ideas  of  important  naval  men  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  big  navies  vary  little  from  place  to  place.  To  a  Pratt, 
a  Beatty,  a  Jellicoe  or  an  Osumi  the  ideal  navy  is  obviously  that 
which  is  bigger  and  better  than  the  best.  But  the  methods 
employed  in  attaining  that  ideal  vary  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  respective  countries.  Both  in  Britain  and  America, 
the  pursuit  of  the  naval  ideal  is  directly  departmental  and  in- 
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directly  political.  Admirals  ask  for  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
Government,  preoccupied  with  national  finance  and  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy,  decide  to  what  extent  such  demands  are 
practical  politics.  After  that,  the  Navy  as  such  can  do  no  more 
for  national  armament  than  supply  the  argumentative  ammu¬ 
nition  to  a  Mr.  Churchill,  or  others  of  his  kind,  willing  to  battle 
for  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  Japan,  the  situation  was  different.  The  admirals,  like  the 
generals,  took  it  for  granted  that  national  defence  was  their  pro¬ 
vince.  They  decided  what  was  necessary,  and  the  Government 
decided  how  to  pay  for  it  both  in  money  and  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiation.  That  was  the  position  up  to  the  time  of  the  London 
Naval  Treaty.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  face  of  naval 
opposition,  an  unprecedented  occurrence  in  Japan.  Why  the 
Navy  was  defeated  is  a  long  story  which  can  be  boiled  down  to 
the  simple  statement  that  Mr.  Hamaguchi  (the  then  Prime 
Minister)  and  his  civilian  colleagues  had  put  the  mob  in  a  suitable 
mood.  The  naval  men  made  the  best  fight  they  could  with  the 
weapons  provided  by  constitutional  prerogatives,  but  they 
realized  quickly  that  such  weapons  could  not  be  decisive.  The 
decisive  factor  was  the  mob. 

The  obvious  next  step  would  have  been  to  look  for  a  Mr. 
Churchill.  But  Japanese  admirals,  in  addition  to  sharing  the 
contempt  of  their  kind  everywhere  for  the  professional  politician, 
have  no  great  faith  in  his  capacity  with  the  mob.  Moreover,  the 
consolidation  of  their  position  seemed  to  depend  on  arousing  in 
the  public  less  a  political  championship  of  their  cause  than  a  con¬ 
viction  that  national  defence  was  above  politics.  In  short,  they 
wished  to  make  more  explicit,  because  supported  by  a  popular 
hullabaloo,  the  transcendental  nature  of  their  position,  which 
was  implicit  before  the  era  of  decadence  ending  in  1930. 

They  started  in  their  own  ranks  and  the  job  was  done  well,  as 
was  proved  by  the  complicity  of  young  naval  officers  in  the 
assassinations  of  May  15th,  1932.  They  were  getting  along  quite 
well  with  the  public,  too,  when  their  progress  was  suddenly 
given  a  tremendous  stimulus  by  the  Manchurian  outbreak.  The 
emergency  song  began  and  with  it  the  clamour  for  revision  of  the 
London  Treaty.  Taken  up  by  thousands  before,  it  was  taken  up 
by  tens  of  thousands  then.  Under  the  aegis  of  Admiral  Saito  the 
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campaign  goes  on,  with  some  help  from  the  Pacific  concentration 
and  the  Swanson  programme.  There  thus  remains  no  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  admirals  are  right ;  the  only  outstanding 
question  is  what  they  really  want. 

This  they  are  careful  not  to  say  with  any  too  crystalline  clarity. 
It  is  obviously  better  propaganda  to  say  what  is  “  unthinkable  ” 
than  what  is  thinkable,  for  the  sheer  mental  relief  that  such  a 
policy  affords  to  the  propagandees.  So,  officially,  the  5 — 5 — 3 
ratio  is  unthinkable,  while  what  ratio,  if  any,  is  to  take  its  place 
is  left  to  unofficial  claimants.  Such  claimants  are  only  unofficial 
in  the  sense  that  the  authorities  disclaim  responsibility  for  their 
views.  They  are  active  members  of  the  service,  many  of  them 
holding  important  administrative  posts,  but  since  they  speak 
only  for  themselves,  there  is  some  variety  in  their  claims.  Some 
bid  for  parity  outright,  others  for  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
auxiliary  craft  fixed  by  the  London  Treaty,  yet  others  for  a  re¬ 
classification  of  “  defensive  ”  and  “  offensive  ”  weapons  along 
the  lines  of  the  Japanese  proposals  at  Geneva. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  public  follows  with  any  particular 
interest  these  more  technical  expositions.  It  is  much  more 
impressed  by  another  argument  put  forward  by  the  writers  in 
question,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Conference  in  1935  fails  and 
the  armament  race  begins,  Japan  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
loser  thereby.  Economically  she  can  stand  the  strain,  first 
because  she  will  be  spiritually  uplifted  and  secondly  because  she 
will  provide  herself  with  tactical  armament,  exactly  calculated 
to  meet  her  needs  and  not  necessarily  involving  heavy  expenditure. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  preparation  of  the  Japanese  mind  that 
is  now  going  on.  It  is  unquestionably  effective  preparation,  and 
up  to  the  present  no  counter-preparation  has  appeared.  It  can 
therefore  be  confidently  stated  that  the  delegates  who  go  to  the 
1935  Conference  will  be  supported  by  a  well-nigh  united  nation 
in  demands  which,  whatever  they  are,  will  be  immeasurably  in 
excess  of  those  made  at  London.  Britain  must  be  prepared  to 
yield  to  those  demands,  or  to  face  the  possibility  of  the  naval 
armament  situation  resembling  that  of  military  armament. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  that  can  be  done  about  it. 
except  to  avoid  being  surprised  when  the  time  comes. 
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A  Plea  for  Scientific  Inquiry 

By  Mervyn  O’Gorman,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

L* ANGLETERRE  a  beau  faire^  elle  est  inormement  riche  !  ” 
Thus  spoke  a  French  financier  when  England  went  off 
gold.  The  remark  is  true  and  indeed  comfoning — ^but 
what  does  it  mean  ?  Does  this  consideration  influence  our  road 
traffic  accidents  ? 

It  does  not  mean  that  our  budget  was  balanced  (that  also 
happens  to  poor  countries) — nor  that  our  taxes  were  light.  It 
means  that  England,  a  small  area  on  the  map,  and  densely  popu¬ 
lated,  enjoys,  consumes,  has  control  of,  and  produces  an  enormous 
share  of  the  delectable,  useful  and  desirable  services  and  things 
of  the  world. 

As  no  such  consumption  and  production  can  be  achieved  save 
by  the  movement  of  things  to  people,  or  people  to  the  things — 
(the  choice  depending  on  convenience)  and  as  the  completion  of 
none  of  this  movement  is  possible  without  its  passing  over  the 
roads,  we  must  fully  face  the  consequence,  viz.  the  great  road 
traffic  necessary  not  only  to  the  intermediate  and  final  stages  of 
our  “  enormous  ”  wealth  production,  but  also  to  its  widely 
distributed  consumption.  It  is  more  than  a  reproach,  it  is  a 
disaster,  that  we  should  have  to  do  all  this  road  movement  upon 
only  from  a  quarter  to  a  seventh  of  the  amount  of  road  space  per 
vehicle  of  any  of  the  other  great  countries,  albeit  of  far  less 
wealth,  all  of  them.*  Now  all  this  road  transit  and  transportation 
(whether  on  wheels  or  on  feet)  constitutes  an  industry  under  any 
economic  definition  of  that  word.  Not  only  so,  but  unlike  many 
other  industries  it  is  one  indispensable  to  the  very  life  of  the 

*  Even  the  U.S.A.,  though  in  a  different  category,  has  double  the  amount 
of  road  mileage  per  motor  vehicle  that  England  has — yet  is  planning  huge 
arterial  developments,  at  the  time  when  we  decide  to  cut  down  oiu:  Road 
Fund  by  four  millions  a  year ! 
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State — and  indeed  to  the  survival  of  the  individual.  Let  there 
be  no  ambiguity.  There  is,  substantially,  no  travel  by  road  that 
is  not  in  effect  industry y  and  no  wealth-making  or  wealth-con- 
sumption  within  the  country  that  can  be  completed  without  this 
road  transport  industry.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  fertilizing  sine 
qua  non  of  all  manufacture  and  trade.  Such  remarks  as  these 
may  be  obvious,  but  the  obvious  is  often  like  spectacles  on  the 
nose  of  a  man  who  is  looking  for  them — they  escape  his  notice, 
and  useful  work  halts  till  their  presence  is  recognized. 

Whatever  hurts  this  essential  to  all  our  industries  hurts  the 
whole  community.  Road  safety  must  be  sought  without  traffic 
strangulation.  Stop  road  traffic  and  we  die.  The  road  accidents 
are  not  only  grave  impediments  to  road  traffic  itself,  they  are 
not  only  serious  evils  to  all  road  users  as  such,  but  they  damage 
economically  everyone,  including,  for  example,  even  the  bed¬ 
ridden — or  our  sailors  on  the  seas,  etc.  Reciprocally  whatever 
benefits,  cheapens,  assists,  and  renders  innocuous  our  transport 
by  road,  advantages  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 

Yet  this  acutely  vital  nerve  of  all  our  activities  is  exposed  to  be 
drilled  into,  bled,  overtaxed,  and  stabbed  at,  without  counting 
the  injury  or  the  cost,  by  anyone  whose  pen  is  embittered  by  a 
just  sense  of  wrong.  He  brandishes  his  emphasis,  although  he 
necessarily  has  no  knowledge  and  no  data  as  to  the  good  or  bad 
effect  of  the  operation  he  enthusiastically  advocates.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  sense  of  wrong  is  not  to  be  denied  by  men  of  good 
will — hence  there  must  be  in  some  corners  of  our  Government 
Offices  many  who  desire  earnestly  the  guidance  necessary  to 
save  us  from  the  7,000  fatal  accidents  which  yearly  disgrace  our 
roads.  All  these  our  well-wishers  are  stultified  unless  they  try 
first  to  inform  themselves  dispassionately  as  to  the  real  causes 
of  these  disasters.  Since,  however,  no  data  on  prime  causes 
exist  anywhere,  those  who  so  try  will  simply  fail.  Yet  we  must 
have  the  data,  and  to  get  the  data  we  must  have  the  research  to 
establish  and  sift  them.  To  prescribe  for  a  disease  on  symptoms 
only  and  without  diagnosis  is  merely  to  guess  a  cause — and  to 
doctor  that. 

Hence  it  needs  no  ghost  to  explain  the  abject  failure,  out¬ 
standing  beyond  all  denial,  of  all  prescriptions  so  far  applied  to 
the  road  malady  in  England.  The  guessed  causes  were  not  the 
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true  causes,  that  is  the  full  and  sufficient  explanation.  The 
disease  remains  doing  monstrous  damage,  and  ill-judged  doctor¬ 
ing  without  basic  data  has  superadded  no  mean  quota  of  injury 
to  the  State.  There  is  not  and  there  never  has  been  any  valid 
reason  why  the  data  as  to  the  ultimate  prime  causes  of  accidents 
should  not  have  been  collected  and  collated  during  the  thirty- 
six  years  of  the  motor  era.  An  industry  which  delivers  to  the 
State  in  taxation  sixty-four  million  pounds  a  year  today  (of  which 
only  one-third  goes  to  the  roads),  is  not  one  which  a  wise  manage¬ 
ment  would  stint  for  the  infinitesimal  cost  of  research  upon  the 
gravest  scientific  problem  that  confronts  it — ^the  safe  flow  of 
traffic.  Yet  so  it  is.  Meanwhile  every  aspect  of  life — agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  trade,  amenity,  and  the  rest  continue  to  suffer. 

The  British  citizen’s  mode  and  style  of  life,  his  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  (which  imply  his  wealth)  have  required, 
as  they  augmented,  a  corresponding  increase  of  arteries  and 
roads.  As  he  struggles  more  strenuously  at  his  industries,  as 
wealth  becomes  more  widely  distributed  among  the  population, 
as  his  railways  return  to  prosperity,  so  his  movements  by  road 
must  become  greater,  as  indeed  they  have  become  greater. 

The  citizen  relies  (mistakenly  it  seems)  on  the  faith  that  it  is 
a  function  of  Government  to  make  the  supply  of  roads  fit  the 
needs  of  the  vehicles,  and  not  the  converse,  viz.  to  restrict  the 
use  of  vehicles  till  they  fit  existing  roads,  however  ill-adapted 
and  insufficient.  Our  roads  are  insufficient  1  In  the  matter  of 
vehicle  restrictions  we  have  the  most  intense  motor  taxation  in 
the  world  operating  to  discourage,  so  far  as  it  can,  road  use, 
and  we  have  also  the  most  restrictive  and  punitive  legislation 
against  motor  users  (with  none  against  other  road  users  proved 
to  be  the  more  numerous  responsible  causers  of  fatalities).  The 
continuance  in  the  face  of  this  of  the  heavy  accident  incidence  is 
proof  that  our  policy  has  failed.  To  try  to  make  our  roads  suffice 
we  have  smoothed  them,  we  have  traffic  police,  mobile  police, 
road  scouts  and  guides,  light  signals  and  roundabouts  galore, 
and  plenty  of  punishments,  all  designed  and  imposed  on  the 
inspiration  of  some  guess  at  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a  mistaken  sense  of  urgency  might  have 
been  an  excuse  for  using  guess  work  as  the  inspiration  for  earlier 
Road  Traffic  Acts.  Today,  when  the  method  of  guessing  has 
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proved  futile  by  ample  trial  resulting  in  a  sequence  of  holocausts 
ever  swelling  with  the  ensuing  thirty  years,  we  are  still  proposing 
to  return  to  guess  work  in  1934  like  the  dog  of  scripture  to  his 
vomit. 

Moreover,  in  1934,  we  are  still  not  researching  into  the  data.* 
Today  no  one  (the  Transport  Minister  no  more  than  the  rest) 
can  propound  a  cure  save  as  relevant  to  whatever  guess  he 
chances  to  favour  at  the  moment.f  If  the  Ministerial  guess  be 
irrelevant  to  the  true  causes,  it  fails  in  practice,  if  not  in  politics,  j 
where  the  absence  of  data  operates  to  protect  him  from  effective 
criticism.  Accordingly  he  not  unnaturally  proceeds  with  a  light 
heart  to  gratify  the  kindly  people  who  vaguely  want  “  something 
done  ”,  and  the  unconstructive  or  the  resentful  who  want  some 
insults  to  be  hurled  or  implied.  In  the  absence  of  facts  let  us 
all  guess.  Here  are  some  published  samples — Quot  homines  tot 
sententiee.  Some  would  yearly  inspect  the  two  million  vehicles, 
some  think  no  progress  possible  till  we  have  psychological  tests 
before  licensing  drivers,  some  think  they  would  induce  universal 
caution  by  prohibiting  all  hooting,  some  would  substitute  mechan¬ 
ical  for  “  hand  signals  ”  and  make  them  compulsory  on  all  sides 
of  all  vehicles,  some  would  colour  red  every  vehicle  twice  involved 
in  an  accident,  some  set  their  hopes  on  speed  limits,  some  think 
it  can  all  be  done  by  the  propaganda  of  ”  take  care  ”,  some  would 
dragoon  pedestrians  to  walk  left  on  footways,  some  would  lay  I 
down  optional  safety  paths  for  pedal  cyclists,  or  would  keep  | 
control  of  cyclists’  irregularities  by  registration  or  would  oblige  * 
them  to  carry  lights.  Others  would  enforce  the  existing  law 
against  those  (mostly  cyclists)  who  overtake  on  the  wrong  side  | 
— others  would  alter  the  existing  laws  which  allow  pedal  cycles 
to  circulate  without  being  fitted  with  any  brake.  Yet  others  j 

*  The  so-called  Road  Research  Board  (unpaid)  is  chiefly  concerned  with  ' 

road  materials,  subsoils,  surfacing,  etc.  The  really  vital  questions  of  traffic 
control,  speed,  noise,  dazzle,  pedestrian  movement,  lay-out  of  roads  and 
footways,  congestion,  traffic  density,  hooting,  driver’s  psychology',  ribbon 
development,  name  plating,  safety  signs,  traffic  increment  in  its  relation  to 
accident  increment,  and  the  like  are  not  the  affair  of  that  body  or  of  any 
other  scientific  organization  in  England. 

f  The  Minister’s  guess  was  lately  quoted  by  the  Warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford  {The  Times,  March  1934).  It  is  that  the  main  cause  of  "  the  road 
fatalities  that  have  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  whole  country  ”  is  the  j 
ribbon  development  of  buildings  along  arterial  roads.  j 
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would  increase  the  efficiency  of  road  signs  by  making  them  all 
of  the  standard  shapes  and  insist  that  the  “  inverted  triangle  ” 
(internationally  agreed)  should  be  put  up  in  any  minor  road  near 
a  junction  with  a  major  road.*  There  are  those  who  want  a 
“  dead  stop  ”  at  every  such  junction.  Some  want  more  road 
police  and  more  pointsmen.  Some  want  longitudinal  lines  to 
keep  vehicles  to  the  left — some  claim  they  could  achieve  this 
more  cheaply  and  better  by  drastic  orders  to  all  to  keep  to  the 
extreme  left  always.  Some  would  forbid  drivers  to  smoke,  to 
talk,  to  sneeze,  or  to  drive  after  taking  wine,  beer  or  spirits. 
There  are  those  who  want  special  courts  to  try  road  offences  so 
that  punishments  shall  be  made  severer.  Some  want  the  Road 
Code  to  be  instilled  into  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  have  never  heard  of  it.  Some  want  it  to  be  mandatory  ; 
some  demand  much  sterner  laws  against  carelessness  and  against 
the  “  moral  turpitude  *'  which  descends  on  every  Englishman 
from  the  time  he  steers  a  car !  Some  accent  the  need  for  legal 
uniformity,  e.g.  that  all  vehicles  be  under  the  same  rules  as 
motor  vehicles.  Others  would  invert  our  British  ideas  of  justice 
and  adjudge  a  driver  (provided  he  be  a  motor  driver)  guilty  till 
he  proves  his  innocence. 

Some  would  dose  the  State  with  all  these  medicines  simul¬ 
taneously — to  make  sure  !  Which  of  the  guess-work  prescrip¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  produce  an  improved  accident  ratio  and  to 
what  extent  for  each  dose  is  utterly  unknown,  and  no  one  tries 
to  find  out.f  What  alone  we  are  sure  of  is  that  no  measure  of 

The  zest  of  the  disputants  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  there  is  even 
one  who  is  at  pains  to  impress  on  pedestrians  by  publicity  that  “  the  law  of 
England  gives  them  all  rights,  and  no  duties  on  the  highway  Such  propa¬ 
ganda,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  safety,  has  fostered  the  well-known  road 
hog,  who  dawdles  across  the  carriage  way  and  dares  the  drivers  by  his 
demeanour.  All  mercy  should  be  shown  to  this  misguided  pedestrian  who 
certainly  has  great  provocation,  but  the  conscience  of  the  inciter  should  be 
heavy  with  responsibility.  It  is  as  if  a  teacher  were  to  impress  on  a  nursery 
of  little  boys  that  there  is  no  law  of  England  against  stepping  off  a  third 
story  balcony. 

\  The  accident  ratio  for  any  danger  spot  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
accidents  there  to  the  amount  of  traffic  flow  past  that  spot,  whether 
expressed  in  numbers  of  traffic  units — or  rate  of  flow  or  tonnage,  etc.  The 
Transport  Minister  declared  on  May  9th,  1934,  to  the  Safety  First 
Conference  that  he  had  no  concern  with  any  accident  ratio  !  (adding,  fantastic¬ 
ally,  that  his  concern  was  with  accidents !). 
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their  relative  efficacy  exists,  nor  any  measure  of  the  relation 
between  the  good  result  achievable,  if  any,  and  the  burden  of  the 
sacrifice  that  may  be  involved  on  the  community  in  getting  it. 

In  addition  to  the  long  list  of  panaceas  there  have  latterly 
appeared  some  cautious  persons  who  ask  pertinent  questions. 
Thus,  is  it  a  duty  of  highway  authorities  to  direct  their  lay-out 
of  roads  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  accident  ratio  ?  or  is 
that  optional  ?  If  not  optional,  who  permits  them  to  tolerate  or 
construct  new  instances  of  well-proved  dangers,  such  as  building 
new  blind  corners,  allowing  new  erections  on  safe  road  junctions 
which  turn  them  into  blind  ones  ?  Why  do  the  authorities  allow 
their  own  or  other  vehicles  to  disregard  the  “  white  line  ”  rules 
(as  by  remaining  stationary  between  the  white  line  and  the  near 
kerb)  ?  Ought  the  authorities,  or  ought  they  not,  to  provide 
footwalks  to  existing  roads,  and  to  which  ones  ?  Are  they  really 
unaware  of  the  glaring  inadequacy  of  England’s  supply  of  arteries 
and  roads  ?  Has  no  one  any  duty  to  remedy  it  ?  Has  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  power  to  make  any  one  do  so  ?  or  is  the  inadequacy 
denied  ?  Can  highway  authorities  commit  no  offence  of  neglig¬ 
ence  ?  If  so,  does  no  means  exist  of  obliging  them  to  correct  the 
excessive  and  slippery  camber,  the  lack  of  super-elevation  at 
existing  bends,  existing  blind  junctions,  and  the  puddly,  irregular, 
stony  and  ill-kept  road  sides  ?  Do  not  all  these  influences  con¬ 
spire  together  to  educate  and  induce  all  drivers  and  cyclists  to 
keep  near  the  road  crown  always  ?  Does  not  riding  near,  or  on, 
the  road  crown  involve  traffic  in  the  “  head-on  ”  crashes  and 
cutting-in  which  occur  on  plain  straight  highways  ? 

If  the  citizen  or  the  Crown  had  some  right  of  action  against 
local  authorities  for  sins  of  omission  (analogous  to  the  existing 
rights  against  them  for  sins  of  commission)  would  not  all  these 
ills  be  remedied  pretty  promptly  ?  Would  not  a  few  court 
cases  on  these  matters  cause  the  local  authorities  to  hasten  to 
make  safe  and  keep  clean  those  roads  the  character  of  whose 
surfacing  (or  whose  surface  dirt)  is  well  known  to  produce  sudden 
slipperiness  ?  Today  when  local  authorities  cannot  be  ordered 
or  educated  to  do  these  things  is  it  wise  to  reduce  by  one-quarter 
the  Road  Fund  ?  *  Is  not  this  fund  the  one  inducement  which 

*  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  U.S.A.  House  of  Representatives  is  reported 
(The  Times,  May  i6th,  1934)  to  have  “  passed  a  Bill  authorizing  460  million 
dollars  additional  expenditure  on  highways  ...” 
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the  Transport  Minister  can  use  to  “  bribe  ”  them  to  pay  heed 
to  the  local  accident  ratio  ?  Or  has  he  no  concern  with  the 
accident  ratio  ?  Are  certain  roundabouts  of  such  cheapness  and 
bad  design  that  they  have  resulted  in  a  new  kind  of  crash  ?  Who 
can  oblige  the  responsible  persons  to  remedy  this  ?  Is  it  worthy 
of  a  sane  legislature  to  allow  danger  points  to  be  multiplied, 
arterial  roads  to  be  turned  into  elongated  villages — and  when  they 
have  thus  been  created  to  hit  down  the  vital  industry  of  transport 
with  restrictions  and  taxes  till  the  danger  of  these  places  is 
masked  by  a  reduction  of  traffic  which  yet  leaves  the  accident 
ratio  unimproved  ?  Have  highway  authorities  been  told 
repeatedly  that  the  difficulty  to  drivers  of  finding  street  name¬ 
plates,  concentrates  vehicles  in  the  more  obvious  streets,  causes 
blocks,  distracts  drivers’  attention  from  the  road  ;  and  is  a  root 
cause  of  many  accidents  such  as  may  thereafter  be  scheduled  as 
due  to  “  inattention  or  carelessness  ”  of  walker  or  driver  ?  Who 
is  it  that  allows  shops  and  public-houses  to  obliterate  or  remove 
street  name-plates,  and  omit  their  own  house  numbers  ?  Who 
permits  the  G.P.O.  to  continue  to  locate  the  junction  boxes  for 
their  wires  under  the  corners  of  the  pavements  at  road  junctions  ? 
Does  not  this  make  it  impossible  to  flare  street  corners  save  at 
great  expense  ?  Do  not  the  sharp  corners  which  are  left  make 
“  keeping  to  the  left  ”  impossible  for  the  vehicles  that  turn  that 
corner  ?  Do  local  authorities  allow  electricity  suppliers  the  same 
privileges  for  their  junction  boxes  and  lamps  with  the  same 
detriment  to  the  possibility  of  making  roads  safe  ?  Who  can 
order  them  not  to  do  this  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  notorious  that  the 
vehicle  circulation  on  “  non  -  stop  roundabouts  ”  involves 
“  weaving  ”,  and  that  it  is  exceptionally  dangerous  for  pedestrians 
to  cross  weaving  traffic  ?  Is  not  the  frequent  escape  of  such 
pedestrians  proof  of  extreme  care  in  drivers  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
drivers  or  conducive  to  the  public  good  to  locate  flower  sellers, 
public  conveniences,  telephone  boxes,  etc.,  in  the  central  hub  of 
roundabouts  ?  Who  allows  this  ?  and  why  ?  Did  the  Transport 
Minister  declare  in  March  1934  that  a  main  cause  of  “  the  road 
fatalities  that  have  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  whole  country  ” 
is  ribbon  building  along  roads  that  were  built  for  traffic  arteries  ? 
Since  he  asks  for  no  powers  to  stop  this,  does  it  mean  he  has  not 
the  will — or  not  the  courage  ?  Is  the  local  authority  who  presses 
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forward  ribbon  building  by  wide  advertisement  of  arterial  sites 
for  sale  entitled  to  keep  the  blood  money  derived  from  the 
enhanced  price  of  arterial  frontage  sites  bought  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  ribbon  development  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken  in 
this  short  article.  It  is  to  persuade  the  plain  man  (who  thinks 
he  knows  by  an  inward  light  the  cause  of  the  road  disasters)  that 
he  must  press  with  all  the  urgency  he  can  command  for  an 
elaborate  and  scientific  research  and  analysis  to  verify  whether 
or  not  his  inward  light  has  deceived  him.  He  knows  it  has  not. 
He  knows  that  the  cause  is  “  the  motorist  ”.  He  knows  it  is 
the  brutal  carelessness  of  the  road  hogs,  the  drunks,  or  the 
inexperienced.  He  knows  it  is  lust  of  speed.  He  claims  no 
expertise^  and  if  the  danger-inducing  conditions  indicated  in 
this  article  do  in  fact  exist,  he  decides  with  bluff  honesty  and 
with  full  kindliness  of  purpose  that  “  the  motorists  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  present  imperfect  conditions  pending  their 
remedy  ”.  He  does  not  see  that  that  phrase  is  merely  a  guess 
that  motorists  are  the  cause  in  chief.  His  inward  light  tells  him 
that  he  himself  would  motor  more  carefully  if  the  deterrents  to 
carelessness  were  greater.  So  he  requires  that  they  be  made 
greater. 

Now  let  us  make  the  supposition  that  the  majority  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  the  responsible  causers  of  road  fatalities 
were  pedestrians  and  pedal  bicyclists :  his  severe  deterrents 
against  motorists  would  not  then  be  so  useful  as  he  thinks.  Or 
again  let  us  suppose  that  the  road  hogs  (defined,  let  us  say,  as 
persons  with  previous  summonses  for  dangerous  driving)  and 
the  “  drunks  ”,  and  the  inexperienced  (defining  the  latter  as 
persons  with  less  than  six  months’  driving)  were,  when  all  taken 
together,  the  responsible  causers  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  fatalities.  The  plain  man’s  plain  rules  against  such  motoring 
offenders  would  only  work  an  infinitesimal  cure. 

Now  what  I  have  above  styled  suppositions  are  not  supposi¬ 
tions,  but  facts  (beloved  of  the  plain  man),  derived  from  the 
1933  official  inquiry  into  the  causation  of  road  fatalities  in 
England  (see  88-29). 

There  remain  the  minority  of  road  fatalities  of  which  the 
motor  cyclists  and  motor  vehicle  drivers  together  were  the 
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“  responsible  causers  ”,  according  to  the  1933  inquiry.  How  will 
the  new  deterrents  work  on  them  ?  The  failure  to  get  safe  roads 
by  means  of  the  existing  deterrents  to  carelessness  and  ill-behaviour 
is  admitted,  and  if  anyone  will  trouble  to  look  these  up  he  will 
find  that  their  character  is  so  terrific  that  no  additional  stiffening 
of  the  law  that  the  plain  man’s  good  sense  would  allow  could  give 
them  any  additional  effectiveness.  Their  addition  would  be  as 
if  one  were  to  put  an  apple  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  to  increase 
its  altitude. 

The  average  driver  today  is  either  instinctively  so  careful  or  so 
strongly  discouraged  from  dangerous  driving  by  the  existing  law 
that  the  normal  motorist  is  involved  on  the  average  in  a  fatal 
accident  only  once  in  each  three  hundred  years  of  driving — or  in  a 
non-fatal  casualty  only  once  in  each  twelve  years  of  driving.  More¬ 
over,  as  has  already  been  said  on  the  basis  of  the  1933  inquiry, 
he  is  not,  even  so,  the  responsible  party  in  the  majority  of  these 
road  fatalities.  His  active  responsibility — that  is  the  occasion 
when  punishments  and  deterrents  could  have  been  operative 
to  prevent  an  accident — occurs  only  once  in  over  twenty-four 
years  of  driving  for  a  non-fatal  casualty,  or  once  in  over  six 
hundred  years  for  a  fatal  case. 

What  do  the  existing  deterrents  feel  like  to  a  motorist  accused 
of  negligence,  who  is  not  a  criminal,  but  who  is  involved  in,  say, 
an  accident  that  may  be  fatal  ?  Guilty  or  not  he  is  stopped  on 
his  journey  (which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  all  the  year 
round  is  a  journey  of  business)  for  an  indefinite  period  and  at  a 
most  inconvenient  time.  He  is  either  arrested  on  the  spot  or  sum¬ 
moned  for  trial  at  a  subsequent  date  to  the  dislocation  of  his 
affairs.  He  is  liable  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  His  ability 
to  drive  may  be  taken  from  him  for  years  or  for  life,  and  he  has 
to  fight  for  it.  In  either  case  this  withdrawal  of  his  licence  not 
infrequently  deprives  him  of  his  means  of  subsistence  or  dis¬ 
organizes  every  arrangement  on  which  his  home  and  family 
depend,  and  is  additional  to  a  heavy  fine  and  law  costs.  If  his 
car  is  not  new  it  will  only  sell  at  scrap  price.  He  is  liable  to 
imprisonment.  He  suffers  obloquy.  He  has  the  deterrent 
against  carelessness  of  the  considerable  risk  of  being  maimed  or 
killed  himself — and  far  above  and  beyond  all  these  deterrents  is 
the  universal  and  intense  horror  of  killing  a  fellow'  man. 
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It  may  well  be  that  this  dismal  picture  is  not  kept  in  mind 
by  the  drivers — but  if  it  is  not,  why  should  the  additional  and 
comparatively  puny  deterrents  which  are  to  be  suggested  be 
likely  to  be  kept  in  mind  any  more  effectively  ?  Quite  certainly 
their  good  effect  will  be  nil,  and  most  assuredly  their  bad  effects 
may  be  many. 

Do  these  considerations  not  suggest  that  the  real  causes,  which 
we  all  want  to  get  at,  of  the  road  accidents  are  in  truth  and  in 
fact  not  known  to  anybody  ?  and  are  urgently  in  need  of  being 
discovered  ?  Like  many  others  I  have  made  and  published 
my  guess  as  to  what  is  the  dominant  cause  of  the  disorderly 
and  unforeseeable  movements  at  times  made  by  all  road  users. 
But  this  article  is  devoted  to  decrying  the  whole  fatuous  business 
of  guessing.  For  pity’s  sake  let  us  seek  out  at  once  the  real, 
underlying  prime  causes  on  an  indisputable  and  scientific  basis. 
Thereafter  the  remedy  will  almost  certainly  suggest  itself,  and 
then  it  will  be  backed  and  supported  by  the  good  sense  of  every 
man  alive,  most  of  all  by  motorists  and  cyclists  themselves. 

Wl.cn  that  consensus  is  reached  the  cure  will  certainly  be 
near  at  hand. 


WAS  CURZON  MISUNDERSTOOD  ? 


By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

George  Nathaniel,  marquess  curzon  of 

KEDLESTON,  K.G.,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  individual.  Some  more  cautious  observers 
said  he  was  not  really  a  great  man,  but  merely  a  very  great 
spectacle.  The  distinction  raises  historical  and  psychological 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  hastily.  On  the  first  glance 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  life  of  Lord  Curzon  should  be 
taken  as  a  splendid  pageant,  rather  than  a  subject  for  intellectual 
investigation.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  an  earlier  Georgian,  or 
perhaps  Stuart,  period,  when  costume  and  ceremony  were  almost 
as  important  as  mental  accomplishments.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  time  of  formal  display  ;  even  its  battles  began  as 
stately  military  evolutions,  although  (as  in  the  case  of  all  warfare) 
they  had  to  end  in  the  wasteful  confusion  of  victory  and  defeat. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  we  have  got  it  into  our  heads  that  the 
gorgeously  dressed  nobleman  was  the  most  obvious  figure  of 
the  European  governing  classes  of  the  century  that  came  before 
the  French  Revolution. 

Of  this  spectacular  age.  Lord  Curzon  appeared  to  be  a  survival. 
Indeed,  so  well  did  he  perform  this  role  that  it  sometimes  seemed 
more  a  revival  than  a  survival.  The  nineteenth  century  may 
have  been  a  pleasant  time  for  manufacturers  and  bankers,  but  for 
their  victims  there  had  been  so  much  smoke  and  drab  suburbs 
and  dirty  slums  that  such  a  splash  of  eighteenth-century  colour 
attracted  attention,  and  even  approval,  in  many  quarters. 

When  Lord  Curzon  died  in  1925  the  correct  etiquette  was 
followed.  Just  as  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  honoured  by  magnificent  tombs  in  their  parish  churches, 
so  the  older  fashioned  stately  three-volume  obituary  notice  was 
revived  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  departed  peer. 
Still  more,  it  was  no  mere  literary  hack  who  was  entrusted  with 
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the  task  of  writing  this  “  authorised  biography  ”  (as  the  title  page 
announced  it)  ;  a  brother  peer,  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  per¬ 
formed  the  last  offices.  It  was  accomplished  in  a  way  worthy  of 
its  subject  and  of  literature  ;  its  style  of  dignified  clarity  suited 
the  lines  of  its  hero.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  art  is  to  find  the 
suitable  material  in  which  to  express  one’s  ideas,  which  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  silks  of  the  eighteenth  century  gentlemen 
have  always  looked  so  ridiculous  in  marble  statues.  Lord  Ron  aid - 
shay’s  final  words  are  a  masterpiece  of  monumental  epitaph  : 

"...  the  controlling  force  that  enabled  George  Curzon  to  rise  superior  to 
the  disabilities  of  constant  physical  suffering  and  of  vivid  and  capriciou.s 
temperament ;  that  moved  him  to  dedicate  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  State  ;  even  to  set  duty  before  convenience  or  inclination  ‘  to 
pursue  high  ambition  '  in  the  telling  words  of  Lord  Oxford,  ‘  by  none  but 
worthy  means  ’ ;  to  take — by  the  general  assent  of  his  fellow  countrymen — 

*  an  assured  place  in  the  long  line  of  those  who  have  enriched  by  their  gifts 
and  dignified  by  their  character,  the  annals  of  English  public  life.’  ’’ 

The  inscription  on  a  tomb  rarely  tells  the  whole  truth,  so  Lord 
Ronaldshay  himself  supplied  three  alluring  volumes  of  valuable 
information,  most  gracefully  presented  ;  and  of  course  Lord 
Curzon  is  continually  cropping  up  in  political  histories  and 
memoirs,  all  adding  to  the  information  and  the  confusion  ;  for 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence  concerning  this  man  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
his  case.  Now,  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson’s  book*,  has  opened  up  a 
new  line  of  vision — which  is  the  usual  result  of  his  writings.  Mr. 
Nicolson  combines  in  very  happy  proportions  the  artist  and  the 
intellectual,  a  balance  which  is  rare,  and  peculiarly  necessary 
in  handling  this  spectacular  statesman  ;  for  so  much  of  his 
career  seemed  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  by  the  methods  of 
dramatic  art,  rather  than  a  reasoned  attempt  to  obtain  the 
intellectual  consent  of  his  audience. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  historical  fact  which  none  of  the 
biographers  would  seem  to  have  considered.  The  Curzon  family, 
at  Kedleston  in  Derbyshire,  had  been  a  permanent  fact  in  the 
English  ruling  classes  for  eight  hundred  years.  That  is,  they  had 
long  been  in  a  position  to  assert  themselves  had  they  possessed 
the  desire  and  the  ability.  Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  only 
two  of  them  in  all  these  centuries  have  been  considered  worthy 

*  Curzon,  the  Last  Phase,  1919-1925,  Constable,  18s. 
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of  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  :  a  Robert  de 
Curzon,  who  had  a  considerable  career  in  France  as  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church  about  the  year  1200 — while  England  w'as 
worrying  over  Magna  Charta  ;  and  another  very  modest  Robert 
Curzon  (1810-1873),  ''^^0  came  into  a  peerage  through  his  mother 
and  (strangely  enough)  went  into  the  diplomatic  service  and 
worked  chiefly  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  There  was  also  a  Curzon- 
Howe,  who  became  an  admiral,  whose  memorial  tablet  announced : 
“Few  flag  officers  who  have  held  such  important  appointments 
have  ever  been  so  little  in  the  public  eye  as  he.” 

So  that  the  great  Marquess,  with  whom  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned,  was  an  unexpected  blossoming  on  a  stem  that  seemed 
incapable  of  bearing  any  remarkable  fruit.  He  was  clearly  not  the 
spontaneous  result  of  an  irresistible  family  genius.  He  may  even 
have  been  right  when  he  said  of  himself  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man.  Ambition  has  its  vulgar  side,  and  owes  its  success  to  a 
ruthlessly  pushing  pugnacity  as  often  as  to  genius.  It  may  be 
that  the  Curzons  for  centuries  remained  perfect  gentlemen. 
Then  was  it  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  their  descendant  that  brought 
him  fame  ? 

This  raises  the  two  most  essential  problems  concerning  our 
present  subject.  Was  he  a  man  of  deep,  or  even  sufficient  in¬ 
tellect  ?  Was  he  not  sometimes  a  great  deal  too  florid  in  his 
tastes,  and  even  occasionally  a  pompous  person  with  rude  manners, 
rather  than  an  English  nobleman  ? 

The  latter,  the  more  superficial,  problem  will  be  considered 
first.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Curzon  had  moments  when  he 
seemed  to  have  very  newly  “  arrived  ”  in  his  lordly  sphere.  The 
present  writer  remembers  another  peer  commenting  on  this  fact ; 
he  was  a  man  who  rarely  spoke  an  unkind  word  of  anyone,  but 
his  opinion  that  night  was  emphatic  :  “I’m  afraid  George 
Curzon  is  a  snob”,  he  said.  Now  one  may  be  a  snob  and  yet  a 
capable  player  in  the  local  cricket  team  ;  but  one  cannot  so  easily 
be  at  once  a  snob  and  a  first-class  ruler  of  men.  For  a  really 
great  ruler  must  have  a  wide  human  vision,  in  which  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  classes  and  the  pettiness  of  ceremonial  trappings  would 
be  entirely  unnoticed  in  his  vast  national  and  international  out¬ 
look.  The  epithet  “  snob  ”  (in  whichever  of  its  many  ambiguous 
meanings)  was  therefore  a  serious  charge. 
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The  possible  reason  for  this  outburst  by  a  most  kindly  and 
reasonable  fellow  peer  may  explain  in  large  degree  why  Lord 
Curzon  was  not  a  complete  success  in  public  life.  One  can 
recall  this  same  critical  peer  on  another  occasion  :  “  You  know 
I  am  not  a  rude  man”,  he  said,  “  but  yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  turning  my  back  on  - ”  ;  and  he  mentioned  the  name 

of  another  peer  whose  family  had  made  a  vast  fortune  by  financial 
transactions  which  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  devoted  service 
to  the  good  of  mankind.  Putting  those  two  remarks  together 
they  may  be  more  than  a  clue  to  explain  why  Lord  Curzon  did 
not  always  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  governing  classes  of 
Britain — whether  its  nobles  or  its  democrats.  He  flaunted  before 
their  eyes  the  immense  spoils  of  a  marriage  with  an  alien  pluto¬ 
cracy.  Had  he  not  married  wealth  there  is  a  considerable 
suspicion  that  Curzon  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  India 
as  its  Viceroy.  At  the  back  of  the  British  governing-class  mind 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  resentful  feeling  that  it  was  not  good  form 
to  snatch  prizes  by  the  aid  of  what  was  even  worse  than  a  foreign 
lottery  ticket ! 

This  financial  luck  might  have  been  forgiven  him  ;  but  there 
was  yet  another  still  graver  fault  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
British  nobility  and  gentry.  This  man,  who  got  his  money  out 
of  Chicago  instead  of  from  English  ground-rents  and  agricultural 
products,  was  (horrible  to  state)  a  man  of  very  florid  eloquence 
and  highly-strung  emotions.  He  allowed  his  intellectual  passions 
to  be  expressed  with  an  ardour  that  was  not  considered  “  good 
form  ”  in  the  public  life  of  his  social  class.  He  had  on  several 
occasions  even  been  known  to  shed  tears.  This,  simply,  was 
not  done.  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  tells,  in  his  effective  language, 
of  the  scene  in  Paris  in  September,  1922,  when  Curzon  told 
M.  Poincar^  to  his  face  what  he  thought  of  the  selfish  policy  of 
France  ;  and  when  the  Frenchman  replied  (“  his  insults  were 
lancets  of  steel  ”),the  Englishman’s  anger  overcame  him.  Being 
bound  by  the  etiquette  of  diplomacy,  he  could  not  knock  him 
down  or  invite  him  to  settle  it  with  the  rapier,  so  our  Foreign 
Secretary  staggered  into  a  room  behind  the  conference  chamber. 
“  He  collapsed  upon  a  scarlet  settee.  He  grasped  Lord  Hardinge 
by  the  arm  :  ‘  Charley  ’,  he  panted,  *  I  can’t  bear  that  horrid 
little  man.  I  can’t  bear  him.  I  can’t  bear  him  No,  this  is 
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“  not  done  ”  by  English  noblemen,  particularly  when  they  are 
Secretaries  of  State.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
for  the  peoples  of  the  earth  if  their  rulers  forgot  their  manners 
when  they  saw  unbalanced  men  pulling  down  the  pillars  of 
international  society  to  please  the  distorted  passions  of  national 
fear  or  greed  or  vanity.  For  it  is  largely  to  M.  Poincare’s  earlier 
extravagances  that  we  owe  the  still  more  gravely  distorted  passions 
of  Herr  Hitler  and  his  Nordic  social  insanity. 

There  were  almost  sufficient  excuses  why  Lord  Curzon  should 
have  developed  these  abnormal  psychological  symptoms.  For 
example,  his  early  poverty.  There  have  been  many  vague  public 
references  to  this  ;  but  it  needed  the  statement  of  a  family  of  his 
most  intimate  early  friends  to  convince  one  how  serious  a  factor 
it  was.  The  young  man  would  be  grateful  for  being  allowed  to 
stay  with  them  for  weeks  at  a  time,  until  a  cheque  for  an  article 
in  one  of  the  journals  would  give  him  once  more  a  wider  freedom. 
The  world  to  such  a  man  was  a  place  of  striving  ;  and  it  is  the 
climber  who  is  apt  to  become  a  ruthless  egotist  and  a  snob, 
because  he  is  so  conscious  of  the  distinctions  above  and  below  in 
his  ascent.  There  is  another  and  still  better  reason  why  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  this  man  by  normal  standards.  Early  in  life  he 
developed  a  serious  and  agonizing  spinal  complaint.  No  man 
can  behave  quite  normally  with  a  twisted  backbone  ;  just  as  no 
one  could  go  through  life  quite  normally  with  a  perpetual 
toothache. 

Then  again,  both  in  his  immense  ambition  to  become  a  great 
ruler  of  men  and  in  his  enormous  mental  and  physical  energy, 
Curzon  was  quite  an  abnormal  specimen  of  his  social  class.  It 
was  no  vulgar  ambition.  He  had  a  very  noble  passion  to  do  good 
in  the  world.  In  his  school  and  college  days  he  had  founded  his 
political  faith  on  the  principles  of  Tory  democracy  described  by 
Disraeli  in  his  political  novels.  Throughout  his  career,  whether 
a  snob  or  a  nobleman,  a  man  of  bombastic  pomp  or  a  careful 
administrator,  Curzon  was  quite  certainly  always  a  tremendous 
worker  and  an  honest  servant  of  the  State  before  all  else.  If  all 
its  servants  were  as  self-sacrificing  and  as  conscientious  as  he  was, 
then  the  world  of  politics  would  be  a  sweeter  place.  Why  did  he, 
comparatively,  fail  ? 

With  all  this  desire  to  serve  his  nation,  paradoxical  though  it 
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may  sound,  the  widely-travelled,  brilliant  Curzon  never  intimately 
understood  the  subject  which  he  tried  to  handle.  He  only  saw 
such  a  limited  side  of  life.  In  this  he  was  like  the  Younger  Pitt, 
who  had  set  out,  when  only  a  youth,  to  govern  an  England  of 
which  he  scarcely  knew  any  other  inhabitant  than  the  politicians 
and  officials  who  had  surrounded  his  father,  and  were  to  surround 
himself  until  his  death  ;  he  tried  to  rule  England  and  Europe — 
but  he  only  knew  a  few  facts  about  Westminster  and  Whitehall. 
Of  course  Curzon  went  out  into  the  world  far  more  than  William 
Pitt.  He  even  roughed  it  in  Asia.  For  a  man  who  was  to  rule 
India,  it  was  an  admirable  training.  But  that  training  might 
easily  make  its  pupil  abnormal  in  British  and  European  political 
life.  That  is,  indeed,  exactly  what  it  did. 

If  one  goes  rapidly  through  the  many  illustrations  in  Lord 
Ronaldshay’s  three  volumes,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  Cur¬ 
zon  ever  met  any  quite  simple  people  without  any  official  signi¬ 
ficance  whatsoever.  One  of  the  early  pictures  is  of  its  hero  as 
the  presidential  figure  of  the  Oxford  Union  ;  in  the  next  plate  he 
is  the  presiding  centre  of  the  Canning  Club.  One  cannot  be 
continually  the  central  figure  without  seeing  facts  in  a  wrong 
proportion.  As  the  volumes  continue,  the  ceremonial  gets  grander 
and  grander.  Curzon  was  always  with  the  “  right  ”  people,  or 
at  least  the  powerful  ones.  His  story  almost  reaches  the  standard 
of  a  Hollywood  film  for  gorgeousness.  There  is  the  “  Taj 
Mahal  as  restored  by  Lord  Curzon”.  Then  the  ruler  of  India 
standing  behind  a  huge  tiger  which  he  has  just  shot,  with  admiring 
and  beautiful  ladies  around  to  decorate  the  triumph.  One  realizes 
that  this  was  not  a  professional  film  because  the  sportsman  has 
not  planted  his  foot  on  the  tiger’s  dead  body:  even  at  this  supreme 
moment  Lord  Curzon  remembered  that  he  was  an  English 
nobleman.  Then  there  are  endless  pictures  of  Lord  Curzon  at 
great  ceremonies.  Durbars,  and  so  on  and  so  on  ;  he  is  being 
installed  in  gorgeous  robes  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
or  attending  Supreme  Councils. 

Life  was  to  him  one  long  succession  of  abnormal  events.  Of 
course  this  is  one  of  the  extreme  dangers  of  most  official  lives. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  isolation  from  normal  life  was  earlier 
and  worse  in  Curzon ’s  case  than  in  most  official  careers.  And 
there  was  the  added  danger  that  life  was  not  an  amusing,  cynical 
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joke  to  George  Curzon  ;  he  took  his  position  so  desperately 
seriously  ;  or  at  least,  he  certainly  made  other  people  think  he 
did.  There  was  that  delightful  cartoon  in  a  Punch  number  of  that 
period,  in  which  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were  depicted  as  vastly 
enjoying  a  Whitsun  recess  at  the  seaside.  Secretaries  of  State 
were  riding  donkeys  and  nigger  minstrelling  all  over  the  happy 
beach.  But  in  a  corner,  under  a  breakwater,  a  tent  was  erected, 
which  bore  this  notice  pinned  over  its  closed  door  :  “  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Unless  absolute  silence  is  main¬ 
tained  in  this  part  of  the  beach  I  cannot  guarantee  the  peace  of 
Europe. — Signed,  G.  N.  Curzon.” 

If  to-day  a  life  appeared  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  pictures  of  His  Royal  Highness  visiting 
slums,  or  talking  to  unemployed  men,  or  shaking  hands  with 
football  players.  One  suspects  that  the  Prince  meets  a  more 
varied  kind  of  people  in  a  month  than  Lord  Curzon  met  in  his 
whole  life.  It  would  be  almost  superhuman  not  to  become  rather 
pompous  and  snobbish  in  habits  when  meeting  only  the  ”  right  ” 
people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  the  ”  pomp  ” 
was  only  sheer  nervousness  ih  the  presence  of  the  unknown. 
He  may  not  have  known  what  to  say  to  undistinguished  persons  ; 
just  as  quiet  citizens  from  the  suburbs  are  not  sure  of  themselves 
when  unexpectedly  thrust  into  the  society  of  dukes.  Lord  Curzon 
had  such  an  evident  fund  of  humour  and  zest  for  good  company 
that  one  suspects  that  his  ”  pomp  ”  was  often  simple  nervous 
gaucherie. 

But  the  really  essential  problem  of  Lord  Curzon  is  whether  he 
possessed  a  first-class  brain  ;  whether  he  was  really  a  great  man, 
or  only  a  very  decorative  and  highly-coloured  smaller  variety 
of  the  political  species. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Lord  Curzon  had  a  remarkable 
brain.  Produce  as  many  blunders  and  failures  in  his  career  as 
one  pleases — ^and  they  may  be  discovered  without  exceeding 
trouble — yet  there  remains  evidence  of  an  intellect  that  would 
adequately  fit  out  a  dozen  ordinary  men  if  distributed  among 
them.  At  school  at  Eton,  he  won  seventeen  first  prizes  ;  those 
for  French  and  Italian  being  pugnaciously  swept  off  just  because 
the  two  respective  masters  of  those  languages  had  expressed  dis¬ 
approval  of  him.  He  took  the  prize  for  the  Latin  oration.  Indeed, 
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he  was  so  clever  that  he  had  to  try  to  prove  in  various  schoolboyish 
ways  that  he  was  careless  and  stupid.  But  that  was  a  hollow 
pretence  when  he  was  president  of  the  Eton  Literary  Society. 
He  called  on  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  request  the  pleasure  of  a 
lecture  from  him  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  came,  and  Curzon 
treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  invited  him  to 
Hawarden.  When  Ruskin  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
Curzon  wrote  a  letter  expressing  the  pleasure  of  himself  and  his 
boy  friends  at  the  recovery.  He  was  editor  of  The  Etonian ; 
and  when  he  could  not  get  contributions  he  occasionally  wrote 
the  whole  number  himself. 

Such  was  the  boy  ;  and  the  grown  man  kept  up  these  intel¬ 
lectual  efforts  with  persistent  energy.  He  certainly  just  missed  a 
“  first  ”  at  Oxford,  but  then  he  had  so  many  more  important 
interests  than  the  comparatively  small  details  to  which  examiners 
pay  probably  undue  attention.  In  any  case  he  won  the  two  big 
historical  prizes  at  his  university.  Mr.  Nicolson  repeatedly 
tells  us  of  “  his  superb  memory”,  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
detail.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker.  To  all  this  mass  of  what 
may  fairly  be  termed  an  all-round  scholarship,  or,  still  more 
truly,  a  wide  culture,  Curzon  added  (what  is  essential  for  real 
greatness)  a  sense  of  the  aesthetics  of  life.  It  is  common  know¬ 
ledge  how  he  appreciated  the  arts  and  crafts  of  India  ;  and  he 
had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  charm  of  the  English  country  and  its 
best  architecture.  His  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  spoken 
language  made  him  an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  When  Mr. 
Nicolson  writes  of  “  his  supreme  mastery  of  lucid  diction,  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  his  every  phrase  ”,  those  two  words  ”  lucid  ” 
and  ”  symmetry  ”  are  well- chosen  ;  for  it  was  the  greatest 
strength  of  this  man  that  he  possessed  this  proper  balance  of 
intellect  and  emotion,  or  of  science  and  art,  to  put  it  in  another 
way. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  world  of  practical 
affairs  Curzon  was  not  the  complete  success  that  one  might  have 
expected  from  such  an  excellent  record,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  some  adequate  reason  for  the  failure.  It  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  generalize  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  of  facts. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  facts  of  Curzon ’s  life  so  continually  contra¬ 
dict  each  other ;  and  generalization  so  often  makes  confusion 
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worse  confounded,  instead  of  clarifying,  as  it  claims  to  do. 
So  it  will  be  safer  and  more  illuminating  to  consider  some  of  the 
simple  facts  themselves. 

First,  it  is  not  a  paradox,  but  the  truth  that  the  Marquess 
Curzon  of  Kedleston  did  indeed  live  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  and  not  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  imagined  that 
the  great  problems  of  political  life  were  of  an  imperial  kind. 
Therefore  India  was  the  ever  insistent  note  in  Curzon’s  mind, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Pitts  and  Foxes  before  the 
French  Revolution  brought  our  ancestors  with  a  violent  jerk 
back  to  the  still  more  imperative  need  of  remedying  the  domestic 
affairs  of  our  European  home.  Curzon  was  in  no  small  degree 
drugged  by  the  exciting  spices,  and  a  little  overweighted  by  the 
gorgeous  draperies,  of  the  Orient.  His  most  intensive  study  of 
the  world  was  during  his  early  days  of  travel  in  Asia.  He  taught 
himself  more  about  that  side  of  human  affairs  than  of  any  other. 
Like  Clive  and  Hastings,  he  knew  more  about  India  than  he  did 
of  England.  Hence,  when  he  came  back  to  Europe  and  later 
became  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  to  questions  relating  to  the 
East  that  he  gave  the  most  convincing  answers.  For  example, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Nicolson,  it  was  at  the  Conference  of 
Lausanne  in  1923  that  Curzon  salvaged  the  prestige  of  Britain 
from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen  after  the  Peace  of 
Versailles.  The  subject  discussed  at  Lausanne  was  the  treaty 
with  Turkey,  which  was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  our  position 
in  India. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  magnitude  of  this  triumph  is 
over-estimated — ^for  the  first  Lausanne  conference  broke  down, 
and  the  final  treaty  (which  was  signed  without  Lord  Curzon’s 
personal  presence  and  persuasion)  was  not  altogether  lacking  in 
considerable  Turkish  triumphs  also !  But  even  admitting 
Curzon’s  diplomatic  skill  in  impressing  the  councils  at  Lausanne, 
the  much  more  important  fact  is  that  at  this  time  the  vital  centre 
of  world  diplomacy  was  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was 
struggling  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  chaos  which  had  followed 
the  ridiculous  Reparations  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Racial  spite  and  economic  childishness  had  combined  in  inflicting 
financial  punishments  on  Germany  which  could  not  work,  and 
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must,  in  the  future,  inevitably  reduce  international  currencies 
to  unworkable  confusion.  It  was  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  whole  war  settlement.  It  meant  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  must  be  reconsidered.  Surely  it  was  an  ignominious 
position  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
been  pushed  into  a  back  room  to  attend  to  the  smaller  affairs  of 
Asia  Minor,  while  his  colleagues  were  struggling  to  prevent  an 
international  earthquake. 

There  is  a  short  explanation  of  this  embarrassing  situation. 
Curzon’s  brilliant  though  limited  brain  had  never  taken  much 
interest  in  European  affairs.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said 
“  Cette  vielle  Europe  m*ennuie  ”,  and  Lord  Curzon  had  once 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  this  imperial  cynicism.  As  Mr. 
Nicolson  tells  us,  Curzon  knew  nothing  about  political  economy 
and  nothing  of  finance  except  his  own  domestic  accounts.  Un¬ 
happily  Europe,  and  most  of  the  world  beyond  it,  now  pivots 
round  banking  and  industrialism.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  blunder¬ 
ing,  thoughtless,  unbalanced  finance  and  industrialism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  Lord  Curzon  appears  to  have  con¬ 
temptuously  ignored  in  his  survey  of  life.  The  late  Viceroy  of 
India  was  therefore  as  helpless  in  this  scene  of  economic  warfare 
as  his  feudal  mail-armoured  ancestors  would  have  been  if  asked 
to  lead  an  attack  against  modern  artillery  and  gas.  His  Oriental 
expert  knowledge  was  as  useless  as  a  spear  against  a  machine- 
gun.  He  put  it  himself :  ”  As  I  could  not  take  part  in  the 
Reparation  talks,  I  have  preferred  not  to  interfere  at  all,  but  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  Bonar.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  would  have  been  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  world  if  this  honest  eighteenth-century 
survival  had  interfered.  It  is  interesting  to  guess  what  Lord 
Curzon  would  have  said  when  he  discovered  that  so  many  of  the 
woes  of  mankind  are  caused  by  bankers  whose  profession  it  is 
to  lend  money  to  embarrassed  nations,  and  armament  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  business  it  is  to  make  profits  out  of  a  quarrelsome 
world.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  Lord  Curzon  had  taken 
such  modern  international  factors  into  consideration.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  returned  autocrat  of 
India,  had  he  been  equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge, 
might  have  handled  financial  agents  and  war-profiteers  with  the 
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severity  he  would  have  thought  proper  in  repelling  brigands  and 
raiders  on  the  North-West  frontier. 

It  is  possible  that  Lord  Curzon  was  indeed  as  misunderstood 
as  he  so  persistently  declared.  He  was  held  up  by  his  opponents, 
and  accepted  by  the  world  at  large,  as  the  last  word  in  imperial 
autocracy.  Such  was  the  public  picture  ;  yet  he  confided  to  one 
of  his  oldest  friends  (from  whom  the  story  is  directly  repeated 
here)  that  when  in  India  his  great  object  had  been  to  teach  the 
Indians  how  to  get  ready  to  govern  themselves. 

If  George  Curzon  failed  to  reach  the  highest  position,  perchance 
it  was  because  fate  placed  him  in  an  age  that  had  no  comfortable 
pedestal  for  a  statesman  who  knew  little  of  the  roguish  wavs  of 
the  intriguers  who  so  often  manipulate  public  affairs  for  their 
own  convenience.  If  Curzon  had  been  a  worse  man  he  would 
have  succeeded  far  better.  Had  he  been  self-seeking  and  moder¬ 
ately  corrupt  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  the  shadier  persons 
who  would  have  found  it  convenient  to  put  him — and  keep  him 
— in  power,  probably,  without  his  knowing  why  or  how  !  But 
Lord  Curzon  was  an  artist  at  heart ;  and  it  was  possibly  his 
sensitive  dislike  of  a  very  mechanical  age  which  made  him  half 
contemptuous  and  half  afraid  of  it.  So  the  world  put  him  down 
as  a  snob  and  full  of  pomp  and  pride.  It  would  have  taken  him 
too  long  to  expound  his  big  views  of  life  to  popular  audiences. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  far  wrong  if  he  dreaded  that  even  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  governing  class  would  not  have  understood,  for 
he  was  so  utterly  detached  from  the  usual  environment  of  the 
current  political  scene.  George  Curzon  was,  on  the  whole,  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  succeed  in  a  modern  world  which  is, 
for  the  moment,  consumed  by  a  passion  for  material  wealth  ; 
and  so  empty  of  morals  and  intellect  that  it  regards  brute  force 
as  still  a  legitimate  weapon  in  international  affairs.  A  man  with  a 
crippled  spine  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  refinements  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  world,  was  clearly  unsuited  for  such  an  arena  ; 
just  as  a  professor  of  mediaeval  philosophy  would  be  embarrassed 
if  he  were  asked  to  rule  a  city  of  gunmen. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  BENCH 
By  Claud  Mullins 

WHEN  the  Act  of  Settlement  provided  that  “  judges’ 
commissions  be  made  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint  and 
their  salaries  ascertained  and  established  ”,  a  principle 
was  finally  accepted  that  has  since  permeated  our  whole  judicial 
system  and  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  guarantees  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Today  all  those  on  the  judicial  Bench, 
whether  judges  of  the  ”  Supreme  ”  Court,  Recorders,  County 
Court  judges  or  magistrates,  stipendiary  or  lay,  are  in  effect 
independent  of  executive  authority.  For  this  the  public  has 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  and,  in  fact,  nobody  suggests  any 
criticism  of  this  principle.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  criminal  trial 
in  any  court  anyone,  whether  in  an  official  position  or  not, 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  court  in  its  trial  of  the  defendant, 
such  interference  would  be  as  unpopular  as  it  would  be  in¬ 
effective.  Even  any  attempt  to  prevent  anyone  from  being 
tried  is  strongly  criticized.  Our  public  has  learned  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  jealous  of  the  principles  of  an  independent  Bench 
and  a  public  trial. 

Though  a  convinced  believer  in  the  independence  and  security 
of  tenure  of  the  Bench,  I  would  put  forward  the  suggestion 
that,  when  a  criminal  court  has  found  a  defendant  guilty  of 
the  crime  charged  against  him,  the  same  principles  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  Bench  do  not  necessarily  apply.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  that  in  performing  its  duty  of  sentencing  offenders, 
our  Bench  needs  assistance  from  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  for  studying  the  offender,  his  past,  his  character, 
and  his  probable  reactions  to  his  sentence,  and  that  they  should 
have  a  statutory  right  to  report  and  make  suggestions,  whether 
invited  by  the  Bench  to  do  so  or  not. 
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In  his  most  valuable  comparison  between  judicial  methods 
in  this  country  and  in  France  and  Germany,*  Mr.  R.  C.  K. 
Ensor  has  recently  written  : 

'*  The  High  Court  judges  ...  axe  usually  admirable  at  conducting  fair 
trials  .  .  .  But  for  the  task  of  passing  sentences  they  have  seldom  any 
proper  equipment,  and  as  seldom  do  it  really  well.  Much  might,  indeed, 
be  said  for  taking  it  away  from  them  altogether  and  transferring  it  to  a 
new  section  of  the  Home  Office,  by  which,  after  the  judge  and  jury  had 
found  the  facts  (as  now)  and  recorded  a  conviction,  an  expert  decision 
would  be  reached  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  knowledge  and  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoner." 

Mr.  Ensor  limits  his  proposal  to  the  judges  of  the  High  Court, 
and  is  content  to  leave  with  magistrates,  and  presumably  with 
Recorders  also,  the  duty  of  fixing  sentences. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ensor  in  his  constructive  proposal. 
I  think  that  public  opinion  would  be  rightly  suspicious  of  a 
system  under  which  sentences  would  be  passed  by  “a  new 
section  of  the  Home  Office  ”  composed  of  experts  and  scientists, 
and  I  believe  that  all  criminal  courts  must  continue  to  have  the 
final  responsibility  of  deciding  the  fate  of  those  whom  they  find 
guilty.  But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  all  our  criminal  courts 
in  plenty  of  cases  need  advice  and  suggestions  from  those  who 
have  the  best  opportunity  for  understanding  the  offender.  At 
present  information  can  be  obtained  from  prison  governors, 
prison  medical  officers,  probation  officers,  and  so  on  if  the 
Bench  asks  for  it,  and  if  there  is  time ;  but  unless  such  request 
is  made,  no  information  is  forthcoming,  and  so  deep  is  the  idea 
of  the  independence  of  the  Bench  that,  even  when  a  Bench 
asks  advice  how  best  to  deal  with  a  difficult  case,  candid  opinions 
are  not  always  given. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  system  does  not  demand 
of  the  Bench  any  training  in,  or  expert  knowledge  of,  penology. 
I  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
Ensor’s  will  be  applied  to  all  on  the  Bench  who  conduct  criminal 
trials  : 

"  It  would  be  a  gain  if  after  appointment  systematic  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  that  all  .  .  .  acquired  (what  so  many  of  them  to  their  credit 
acquire  voluntarily)  a  really  close  knowledge  of  the  prison  systems  in  force 
and  of  the  practical  working  effect  of  the  different  sentences  which  they 
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may  impose ;  as  well  as  some  scientific  grounding  in  criminal  psychology 
and  a  current  familiarity  with  the  progress  of  penological  ideas  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  and  other  countries." 

But  the  time  for  this  is  not  yet.  A  valuable  first  step  would  be 
to  give  a  statutory  right  to  prison  authorities  and  probation 
officers  to  report  and  advise,  the  final  decision  remaining  with 
the  Bench. 

More  and  more  we  are  realizing  that  we  have  to  study  the 
offender  as  well  as  the  offence,  but  this  is  impossible  if  an 
offender  has  to  be  sentenced  within  a  short  time  of  his  being 
found  guilty,  as  must  at  present  happen  at  most  Assizes  and 
Quarter  Sessions. 

The  suggestion  that  authorities,  like  prison  governors  and 
medical  officers,  probation  officers,  etc.,  should  have  a  statutory 
right  to  report  to  the  Bench  is  not  entirely  novel.  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  1914  and  1925  require  that  before  High  Court 
judges.  Recorders,  or  magistrates  decide  to  send  a  person  under 
21  to  Borstal,  they  “  shall  consider  any  report  or  representations 
which  may  be  made  to  it  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
missioners  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  offender  for  such  detention 
Unfortunately,  tl^is  wise  legislative  innovation  has  in  practice 
been  restricted  owing  to  criticism  from  the  Bench,  such  criticism 
being  prompted  by  exaggerated  conceptions  about  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Bench.  All  that  I  receive  when  I  ask  for  such  a 
report  is  the  bald  statement :  “  This  youth  is  mentally  and 
physically  fit  for  training  in  a  Borstal  Institution  ”,  whereas 
what  I  really  want  to  know  is  whether  the  authorities  agree  with 
the  view  I  have  formed.  If  the  prison  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  extreme  severity  of  a  Borstal  sentence  is  unnecessary 
and  that  training  for  a  short  period  in  a  non-penal  hostel  would 
be  adequate,  I  believe  that  they  are  in  theory  allowed  to  say  so, 
but  I  have  never  known  this  happen.  On  the  other  hand, 
Parliament  has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  recommend  Borstal  training  if  the  Court  has  not  thought  of 
it.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  they  could. 

Seeing  that  21  per  cent,  of  all  persons  found  guilty  of  indictable 
crimes  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  the  Borstal  ages,  the 
importance  of  this  question  seems  obvious.  Yet  in  the  last 
statistical  year  2,653  youths  and  128  girls  under  21  were  sent 
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to  ordinary  terms  of  imprisonment,  an  increase  of  800  over  the 
previous  year.  Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  youths  and  40  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  had  no  previous  proved  offences,  and  it  looks,  there¬ 
fore,  as  if  many  of  these  cases  might  well  have  been  dealt  with 
by  one  of  the  many  methods  open  under  the  Probation  Acts. 
The  current  Report  of  the  Prison  Commission  quotes  a  report 
by  a  prison  governor  to  this  effect :  “  It  is  worth  notice  that 
probation  was  never  tried  with  32.5  per  cent,  of  lads  received 
during  the  year  ...  12  per  cent,  of  lads  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  before  a  sensible  attempt  at  training  was  made. 
...  It  is  quite  incredible  that  the  circumstances  justified  the 
imposition  of  short  sentences  of  imprisonment  in  12  per  cent, 
of  cases.”  On  the  other  hand,  447  of  the  2,653  youths  and  16 
of  the  128  girls  had  three  or  more  proved  offences  ;  87  youths 
had  six  or  more.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  if  the 
prison  authorities  had  been  allowed  to  volunteer  a  suggestion 
of  Borstal  training,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  young 
oflFenders  would  have  been  sent  to  Borstal,  where  they  would 
have  been  subject  to  prolonged  training  and  to  supervision  on 
release,  and  not  to  prison.  This  is  openly  stated  in  the  last 
Prison  Commissioners’  Report.  To  send  young  people  to  prison 
is  possibly  to  make  life-long  criminals  of  them. 

Similarly  with  many  other  types  of  law-breakers,  the  advice 
of  the  prison  authorities  would  be  invaluable.  What  offence  can 
be  more  bewildering  to  an  inexpert  Bench  than  indecent  ex¬ 
posure  ?  There  were  well  over  1,000  such  convictions  in  Police 
Courts  in  the  last  statistical  year,  and  565  persons  were  sent 
to  ordinary  terms  of  imprisonment ;  some  700  were  dealt  with 
by  fine  without  any  subsequent  supervision  or  assistance.  The 
Prison  Commissioners*  Report  shows  that  217  men  and  57 
women  imprisoned  for  this  offence  were  ”  known  to  have 
previous  sentences  ”.  The  public  is  ill-protected  against  these 
unpleasant  people  by  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  value  of  prison  reports  between 
verdict  and  sentence  can  be  given.  A  man  appeared  before  me, 
and  so  dull  did  he  seem  that  I  remanded  him  for  a  week  for  a 
medical  report  about  his  mental  condition.  The  report  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  man  was  not  mentally  abnormal  but  was 
seriously  deaf.  No  one  in  court,  not  magistrate,  police  or 
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missionary,  had  noticed  it  because  the  man  was  fairly  good  at 
lip-reading. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  investigation  and  for  the 
right  to  report  and  suggest  was  given  not  long  ago  in  the  Press. 
The  following  (in  which  I  had  no  concern)  is  re-printed  from  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  March  17  last,  and  is  all  the  more 
valuable  because  that  journal,  in  an  editorial,  itself  pointed  the 
moral : 

"  A  case  was  heard  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  a  girl  .  .  .  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  second  division  for 
shoplifting.  Upon  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  counsel  stated  that  ...  the 
court  which  passed  sentence  had  not  been  in  possession  of  facts  which  he 
now  laid  before  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  girl  had  seen  her  father 
killed  in  Ireland  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  this  shock  had  affected 
her  development.  Medical  evidence  was  given  on  this  point  and  the  girl’s 
mother  also  gave  evidence.  In  the  result  the  court  ordered  the  girl  and  her 
mother  to  enter  into  recognizances. 

"  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  could  not  have  guessed  at  this  state  of 
afiairs  and  the  sentence  it  passed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  appears 
to  have  spoken  for  the  girl,  who  was  evidently  incapable  of  putting  forward 
for  herself  the  facts  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigation.  .  .  . 

"  Perhaps  some  people  will  see  in  this  case  an  additional  reason  for  medical 
and  psychological  investigation  in  all  sessions  cases  before  sentence  is  passed.” 

The  prison  authorities  have  recently  appointed  a  medico- 
psychologist  to  their  staff  in  the  London  prisons,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  ready  to  assist  the  Bench  in  arriving  at 
wise  decisions.  But  there  will  be  no  great  progress  until  they, 
and  probation  officers,  have  a  right  to  report  and  suggest  wherever 
they  deem  it  advisable.  The  following  facts  will  be  further 
proof  of  this  :  At  the  Boys*  Prison  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  a 
band  of  lady  workers  has  existed  for  many  years.  As  soon  as 
lads  between  17  and  21  are  remanded,  one  of  these  workers 
visits  his  home,  obtains  his  educational  record,  etc.,  and  on 
this  information  the  Governor  is  prepared  to  write  detailed 
reports  to  the  Bench.  I  have  found  these  reports  extremely 
valuable  in  my  task  of  deciding  whether  the  case  is  one  for 
Probation,  whether  a  period  of  residence  in  a  hostel  is  desirable, 
and  so  on.  No  official  statistics  exist  to  my  knowledge,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  three  out  of  five  of  these  reports 
are  never  sent  to  the  Bench  because  the  Bench  has  not  asked 
for  them. 

In  March  last  a  lad  of  20  was  convicted  by  me  for  larceny. 
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It  was  a  bad  case,  and  the  original  charge  had  been  burglary. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  his  favour.  Two  years  previously 
he  had  been  placed  on  probation  for  “  possessing  housebreaking 
implements  by  night  He  later  joined  the  Army,  but  deserted 
and  the  regiment  refused  to  have  him  back.  He  was  sullen 
and  rather  defiant  in  court.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  asking 
for  a  six  months’  sentence.  But  the  following  emerged  from 
one  of  these  “  general  reports  ”  from  the  Prison  Governor  : 

"  His  home  is  in  .  .  .  but  he  has  only  spent  a  few  nights  there  since 
the  age  of  14.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  his  father  re¬ 
married  when  he  was  three.  His  stepmother  has  apparently  ill-treated 
the  children  to  such  an  extent  that  several  times  the  R.S.P.C.C.  have 
interfered.  One  brother  and  one  sister  ran  away  soon  after  they  left  school, 
being  very  unhappy  at  home.  There  are  several  step-brothers  and  step¬ 
sisters  at  home  who,  together  with  the  step-mother  and  the  father’s  in¬ 
difference  towards  the  treatment  of  his  children,  make  the  home  quite 
intolerable.  ...  He  had  several  casual  jobs.  In  1932  he  made  his  way  to 
.  .  .  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  work  pea-picking  in  Kent.  .  .  .  He 
is  self-willed  and  owing  to  his  vmfortimate  upbringing,  there  is  no  marked 
incentive  to  follow  a  straight  course.  He  is  in  need  of  strict  discipline.” 

Such  facts  cannot  be  ascertained  in  court ;  probably  even  a 
probation  officer  could  not  obtain  them  during  talks  in  the 
court  cell.  But  such  facts  being  available  after  a  week’s  remand, 
what  court  could  think  of  prison  ?  A  short  sentence  in  prison 
might  have  made  a  life-long  criminal.  A  long  probation  order 
under  firm  guidance  with  directions  to  live  for  at  least  six  months 
in  a  hostel  may  well  shake  that  lad  out  of  his  sorry  past. 

The  suggestion  made  here  that  prison  authorities  and  pro¬ 
bation  officers  should  have  the  right  to  report  and  recommend 
would  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  the  work  of  our  criminal 
courts  and  bring  them  more  into  line  with  the  new  spirit  now 
prevailing  in  our  prisons.  More  scientific  treatment  in  prison 
must  be  gravely  handicapped  unless  accompanied  by  more 
scientific  sentencing.  All  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Prison 
Commission  to  humanize  the  prison  system  and  prevent  re¬ 
cidivism  must  fail  unless  those  on  the  Bench  work  hand  in  hand 
with  them. 

Readers  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Fox’s  recent  book.  The  Modem  English 
PrisoHy  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  the  late  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Commission  (tactfully  as  befits  one  in  an  official  post)  shows 
that  Parliament  and  Executive  have  sometimes  failed  to  improve 
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the  treatment  of  law-breakers  simply  because  the  Bench  has 
worked  on  old-time  methods.  Our  Bench  from  the  manner  of 
its  appointment  will  always  be  a  conservative  force.  All  the 
more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  while  retaining  its  funda¬ 
mental  independence,  it  is  freely  given  information  and  counsel 
from  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  studying  the  wrong-doer. 
Police  reports  of  past  records  must,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
given — and  for  what  they  purport  to  be  they  are  really  excellent — 
but  investigations  from  other  points  of  view  are  essential  if 
we  wish  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
the  hardened  ahd  hopeless  criminal. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  British  budget  we  have 
gradually  been  made  aware  of  the  international  effects 
of  that  surprising  example.  In  a  world  so  crazy  and 
unbalanced,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  country  recovering  by  the 
steady  acceptance  of  sacrifices  is  of  untold 
*Pre»rige*  benefit.  Prosperity  begins  to  seem  a  possible 
end  in  view,  and  even  if  it  comes  slowly,  the 
essential  thing  is  to  create  a  belief  that  it  can  come.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  no  waving  of  a  wizard’s  wand,  no  whooping 
incantations,  no  heroic  gestures  ;  nothing  but  a  determined 
resistance  to  all  electoral  pressure,  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
burden,  and  when  lightening  it  became  a  possibility,  then  a 
readjustment  first  in  favour  of  the  weak.  The  result  has  been  a 
new  establishment  of  British  prestige  in  Europe — and  probably 
in  America — created  by  admiration  and  sympathy  without 
envy.  For  the  world  can  see  how  steep  that  hill  is  against 
which  this  good-humoured  people  still  strains  and  must  strain, 
though  with  a  renewed  confidence. 

Such  prestige  carries  the  authority  which  is  most  persuasive 
because  it  is  least  dictatorial.  This  authority,  looking  at  it 
from  outside,  is  much  heightened  because  it  is  vested  in  a 
national  government.  I  take  an  example  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  during  the  past  month.  The 
Japanese  are  a  proud  and  stiff  people,  and  their  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  for  the  Far  East  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  official.  Yet,  on  a  courteous  but  weighty  expression 
from  Great  Britain  it  was  virtually  withdrawn.  This  does  not 
mean  that  any  student  of  affairs  can  afford  to  forget  such  a 
revelation  of  Japan’s  outlook  and  intentions  ;  but  it  does  mean 
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that  England’s  just  claims  are  at  once  recognized,  and  even  that 
the  just  claims  of  Europe  gain  strength  when  England  is  their 
spokesman.  It  means  also  that  in  the  more  concrete  and  more 
easily  embittered  economic  controversy  with  Japan,  there  is 
more  hope  of  avoiding  bitterness.  Because  England  stands 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  today,  nobody  wants  to  quarrel 
with  England.  And  it  is  of  advantage  to  England  that  in  such 
a  matter  Mr.  Runciman  should  be  in  charge.  Everybody  in 
England  who  knows  anything  of  politics  knows  that  into  such  a 
course  as  he  now  outlines  he  is  forced  unwillingly  ;  whereas, 
it  is  one  into  which  other  members  of  the  National  Government 
would  go  with  some  exultation. 

There  has  been  of  late  in  the  House  of  Commons  open  allusion 
to  the  two  strains  of  economic  policy  which  exist  within  the 
Government ;  there  has  been  even  open  avowal 
atlllome  important  section  of  the  Government 

lacks  confidence  in  Mr.  Runciman — certainly 
not  because  they  doubt  his  ability.  It  is  because  he  is  not 
willing  to  go  fast  enough  or  far  enough  in  the  protectionist  line. 
These  gentlemen  omit  to  consider  how  much  weight  is  added 
to  action  when  it  is  taken  by  a  man  of  known  prepossessions 
against  it. 

The  action  in  question,  which  amounts  to  limiting  Japan’s 
freedom  of  import  into  British  possessions,  is  one  certainly 
against  the  general  interest  of  a  country  whose  well-grounded 
desire  is  for  removal  of  barriers.  War  also  is  against  the  general 
interest  of  any  country,  but  may  be  unavoidable  ;  and  if  war 
has  to  be  faced,  the  best  chance  for  a  useful  ending  is  that  it 
should  have  the  whole  people  behind  it.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  national  government  in  times  like  these,  when 
everything  seems  unstable  and  dangerous,  is  to  secure  stability 
in  internal  matters,  and  for  those  that  have  an  international 
bearing,  to  ensure  solidarity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  a  national  government.  One 
is  to  eliminate  from  the  power  of  political  action  all  possible 
opponents  ;  and  as  the  machine  develops,  the  least  disagree¬ 
ment  even  on  details  tends  to  exclude.  The  other  way  is  to 
get  men  of  good  will  to  work  together,  modifying  so  far  as  they 
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can  their  divergences,  which  under  strict  party  government  it 
would  be  their  purpose  to  emphasize.  The  first  gives  a  machine 
much  more  swiftly  and  easily  acting — because  indeed  it  becomes 
a  machine.  The  second  has  the  advantage  of  being  compatible 
with  freedom,  which  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  our  feelings, 
but  is  of  the  two  much  the  more  durable.  Neither  the  modem 
Russia  nor  the  modern  Italy  nor  the  modern  Germany,  is  built 
to  last.  Logic  of  the  hive  is  good  for  bees,  but  applied  to  human 
society  it  works  inevitably  its  own  confusion. 

Germany  with  characteristic  thoroughness  is  establishing  a 
justice  of  the  hive.  The  courts  of  law  have  not  given  entire 
satisfaction  ;  the  laws  enshrine  principles  which 
^  cosmopolitan  taint ;  they  are  inter¬ 
preted  by  men  trained  to  look  beyond  the  order 
issued  under  the  impulse  of  a  mood  or  a  moment ;  and  so 
Hitlerian  Germany  is  to  have  Hitlerian  courts  which  will  give 
full  expression  to  the  hive’s  instinct.  Law  will  be  revised,  to 
get  it  separate  and  distinct  from  justice.  Hitherto  among 
civilized  peoples,  progress  has  been  towards  correcting  law’s 
national  idiom  into  harmony  with  the  larger  speech  of  humanity. 
But  Germany  now  wants  a  tribal  justice  which  will  banish  from 
the  hive  any  who  cannot  be  counted  on  for  the  uttermost  and 
narrowest  loyalty.  These  things  cannot  stand.  No  civilized 
people  will  allow  itself  to  be  so  clipped  and  pruned  of  its  finest 
growths.  Miss  Bergner  today  is  over  here,  driven  to  express 
her  amazing  charm  in  a  clever  play  through  a  foreign  tongue. 
At  Burlington  House,  the  bust  of  Einstein  sculptured  by  Epstein, 
becomes  with  general  applause  a  possession  of  this  country. 
Which  is  more  durable — the  country  that  must  purge  itself  of 
such  Jews,  or  the  one  that  welcomes  them,  homebom  or  guests  ? 
And  which  is  likely  to  have  more  authority  among  the  nations 
of  a  world  to  which  justice  speaks  in  a  common  language  ? 
j  It  is  a  question  for  many  who  recognize  the  authority  which 
England  at  present  enjoys  whether  the  utmost  is  made  of  that 
authority  in  international  affairs.  Up  to  a  point,  it  is  true 
that  England  took  a  definite  line.  Responding  to  a  strong 
public  feeling,  successive  governments  set  the  example  of 
disarmament.  It  is  recognized  now  that  the  example  has  not 
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been  operative,  and  further  that  the  danger-point  has  been 
reached  ;  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  rearm.  How  is  that 
necessity  best  to  be  limited  ?  How  is  competitive  rearmament 
to  be  avoided  ?  Many  of  us  answer :  By  a  positive  guarantee  of 
action  against  the  aggressor  in  Europe.  But  there  is  a  view  of 
international  affairs,  of  which  Lord  Lothian  has  become  the 
exponent,  which  holds  that  Europe  is  settling  down  to  a  balance, 
that  competition  will  then  cease ;  meanwhile,  England  had  best 
stand  aloof  and  watch.  One  reason  given  for  this  course  is 
that  it  will  avoid  difficulties  with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
Dominions  ;  and  behind  it  is  the  old  touching  faith  that  some 
day  the  English-speaking  world  will  unitedly  distribute  justice 
to  the  rest  of  creation.  British  action  is  to  wait  upon  a  forecast 
of  America’s  reactions.  Well,  it  is  worth  asking  whether  the 
United  States  shows  less  regard  for  Great  Britain,  even  since 
Great  Britain  refused  to  continue  war  payments.  The  Dominions 
have  their  unhampered  freedom.  Australia  decides  at  once  that 
her  relations  with  Japan  should  be  unaffected  by  any  measures 
which  the  mother  country  may  take  in  an  economic  dispute  ; 
and  nobody  says  a  word  against  Australia.  England  is  entitled 
to  the  same  freedom,  and  England  is,  as  the  Dominions  are 
not  (except  the  Irish  Free  State)  part  of  Europe.  England  has 


held  and  has  exercised  continuously  since  the  war  a  full  share 
in  the  leadership  of  Europe. 

Lord  Lothian  says  that  we  are  emerging  from  a  period  of 
the  hegemony  of  France.  If  that  means  anything  it  means 
that  since  the  war  France  has  imposed  her  will 
of  France  Europe.  In  fact,  again  and  again,  France 

has  given  up  her  will  under  pressure  from 
England,  and  to  the  advantage  of  Germany.  The  one  thing  she 
has  persistently  refused  to  abandon  has  been  her  security.  Her 
partner  in  leadership  (for  Italy’s  intervention  has  been  spas¬ 
modic)  refused  for  years  to  enquire  whether  indeed  Germany 
was  rearming,  and  when  the  enquiry  was  at  last  forced,  found 
that  the  process  had  already  gone  very  far.  Danger  is  admitted. 
A  great  part  of  the  danger  lies  in  the  Germans’  habitual  defect 
in  psychology.  They  have  good  grounds  for  holding  that 
England  has  throughout  shown  a  disposition  to  accept  accom- 
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plished  facts  when  confronted  with  them.  They  will  never 
allow  for  the  curious  tendency  of  the  English  people,  finding 
themselves  on  a  really  ugly  slope,  to  dig  in  their  toes  and  do 
later  what  they  should  have  done  much  earlier — but  to  do  it 
obdurately.  Again,  they  are  aware  like  all  the  world  of  French 
dissensions  ;  they  know  that  an  old  man  is  at  the  helm  ;  and 
the  Nazi  movement  has  a  contempt  for  old  age.  What  they  are 
likely  to  forget  is  that  Clemenceau  was  four  years  older  than 
M.  Doumergue  when  he  took  control  of  the  war.  It  appears 
that  this  other  veteran  also  not  only  has  authority  but  is  using 
it ;  and,  as  to  the  country  at  large — ^public  washing  of  dirty 
linen  is  not  pleasant,  but  if  clean  linen  be  the  result,  it  is  far  from 
a  disaster.  In  fact,  the  more  virile  elements  in  the  country  appear 
to^be  asserting  themselves,  but  reconstruction,  not  wrecking,  is 
their  object.  They  are  in  no  humour  for  waiting. 


Here  is  roughly  the  situation.  Frenchmen  hold  that  the  youth 
of  Germany  is  in  a  neurotic  condition,  and  is  guided  by  men 
who,  if  they  are  not  under  impulses  of  frenzy, 

forVrwdom  ?  (which  is  worse) ;  and  that  such  a 

people  may  suddenly  be  driven  by  internal 
difficulties  to  the  old  expedient  of  an  external  quarrel.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ignore  the  warning  publicly  given  by  the  League’s 
Commissioner  in  the  Saar — an  Englishman — that  a  coup  de  main 
there  is  talked  of.  Decisive  public  declaration  that  England 
would  resist  by  all  means  such  an  attempt  would  almost 
certainly  end  even  the  discussion  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  indication  there  is  a  different  danger  :  that  France,  over¬ 
rating  the  importance  of  popular  organs  in  the  British  press, 
and  feeling  herself  likely  to  be  deserted  in  a  crisis,  may  act 
alone,  and  for  the  first  time  feel  obliged  to  turn  her  share  of 
leadership  into  such  a  hegemony  as  the  German  idealism 
contemplates  for  Germany. 

It  would  be  well  if  English  people  who  at  least  know  what 
Hitler  stands  for,  should  attempt  to  understand  also  what 
M.  Doumergue  stands  for,  and  instead  of  talking  tempera¬ 
mentally  about  the  French,  ask  themselves  on  which  side  is 
freedom. 
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In  this  year’s  Royal  Academy,  interest  centres  perhaps  on 
two  exhibits  which  are  not  pictures — the  Epstein  bust  of  Einstein 
and  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens’s  huge  model  of  Liver- 
AMd^y  pool’s  second  cathedral  that  is  to  be.  It  is 
singular  how  in  the  bust  benevolence  as  well  as 
genius  seems  to  emanate  from  this  danger  to  the  Aryan  race ; 
seldom  has  there  been  an  expression  of  energy  that  was  so 
geniutlich.  The  cathedral,  if  it  is  placed  as  I  should  hope — ^and 
Roman  Catholics  have  an  instinct  for  commanding  sites — will 
combine  with  its  rival  and  forerunner  to  glorify  the  approach 
to  Liverpool  from  the  Mersey.  (At  least  it  will  on  days  when 
the  visibility  is  even  moderate.)  Where  the  money  that  is  to 
build  it  has  come  from,  I  know  not ;  but  the  worshippers  will 
be  in  great  measure  Irish,  like  the  much  loved  little  archbishop 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  planned  and  begun. 
Strange  outposts  these  colonies  of  Irish  are,  of  which  Liverpool 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  north  of  England.  I  have  known 
poor  men  who  never  saw  Ireland,  yet  gave  of  time  and  money 
far  beyond  their  means,  and  even  sometimes  lost  their  job  in  a 
quarrel  for  the  sake  of  Ireland.  In  Liverpool  itself  I  have  seen 
an  old  man  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face  at  a  meeting 
because  someone  spoke  Gaelic.  It  is  good  that  a  gifted  architect 
is  giving  them  a  noble  shrine  for  the  faith  that  is  linked  with 
their  nationality. 

Among  the  pictures  which  stand  out  in  my  memory  is  the 
portrait  of  Sir  James  Dunne.  Mr.  Sickert  is  (at  least  for 
moderns),  the  painters’  painter,  and  no  doubt  it  is  by  his  tech¬ 
nical  brushwork  and  use  of  colour  that  the  whole  so  radiates 
vitality.  According  to  my  feeling,  that  mass  of  blue  is  rather 
overpowering ;  but  it  may  somehow,  in  ways  unknown  to  me, 
help  to  the  dramatic  presentment  of  a  personality,  emphasized 
as  if  an  actor  played  it  on  the  stage.  The  picture  is  one  of  good 
humoured  yet  aggressive  (not  to  call  it  insolent)  challenge  ;  as 
if  it  were  saying  :  “  Well,  here  I  am  ;  I’ve  arrived  ;  what  I 
have  I  hold,  as  I  hold  this  very  good  cigar  :  and  can  you  knock 
a  feather  out  of  me,  or  a  penny  that  I  do  not  choose  to  part 
with  ?  ”  Specially  a  post-war  type.  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer 
commands  attention  (not  infrequently  a  bewildered  attention), 
and  the  question  arises :  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  pictures 
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like  that  ?  The  first  answer  is  that  probably  Mr.  Spencer  does 
not  consider  this  ;  he  is  evidently  painting  what  he  wants  to 
paint  and  as  he  wants  to  paint  it.  Another  answer  occurs  if 
one  has  the  chance  to  see  his  picture,  “  In  Switzerland  ”,  at  the 
end  of  the  vista,  for  then  its  decorative  value  in  any  large  apart¬ 
ment  grows  clearer.  The  pattern  runs  with  an  elaborate  rhythm 
from  side  to  side  ;  stuck  on  to  it  are  little  figure-groups,  just  as 
the  middle  ages  stuck  little  groups  of  sculpture  into  the  large 
lines  of  a  building.  Mr.  Spencer  goes  back  to  a  time  that  did 
not  trouble  about  perspective  (after  all,  a  modern  convention), 
and,  like  the  mediaeval  craftsmen,  he  lets  his  humour,  his  fancy, 
and  his  observation  have  free  play.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
impression  of  Switzerland  (bits  from  a  caricaturist’s  sketch¬ 
book  grouped  together  into  one  composition)  would  be  quite 
suitable  in  Mr.  Cook’s  head  office  ;  but  it  would  certainly  bring 
colour  and  gaiety  and  lasting  amusement  into  some  great  hall. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Dame  Laura  Knight ;  the  most 
characteristic  piece,  a  study  of  a  girl  nude  to  the  waist,  combing 
her  hair  before  a  mirror  ;  the  attention  of  the 
eyes  is  admirable,  but  essentially  one  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  harmonious  flowing  slender¬ 
ness,  outlined  in  light,  and  displayed  in  two  complementary 
visions  of  the  same  body.  She  has  also  a  great  jolly  picture  of 
Mr.  Lamoma  Birch,  happily  be-tweeded,  with  one  small 
daughter  caught  up  under  his  arm,  another  astride  the  bough 
of  a  big  hazel  that  stretches  over  a  little  stream.  Paintings  of 
artists  by  artists  generally  give  a  pleasant  sense  that  they  were 
done  with  enjoyment — ^witness  also  Mr.  Gunn’s  picture  of  Mr. 
James  Pryde.  Among  other  portraits  I  remember  specially  the 
late  Mr.  Spencer  Watson’s  of  Miss  Marguerite  Battle — so  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  its  dark  tones,  the  face  and  figure  so  admirably 
quiet,  restrained  and  shut  in  ;  and  that  of  Miss  £.  R.  Conway, 
a  lady  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Copnall.  His 
name  is  unknown  to  me  ;  but  the  quality  attained  here,  especially 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  is  remarkable.  That 
lady  on  the  bench  should  be  compassion  sitting  in  Justice. 

Mr.  Elwell’s  picture  of  the  Ring  Horse  Tent  in  Sanger’s 
Circus  will  charm  anyone  by  the  skill  with  which  it  not  only 
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portrays  horses,  but  suggests  the  flickering  unquiet  movement 
of  feet  and  quarters  down  the  long  line.  Near  by  it  is  Mr. 
Gerald  Goodman’s  “  Blue  Door  ”.  Whoever  buys  this,  is  buy¬ 
ing  sunlight ;  just  as  whoever  buys  Mr.  Bishop’s  study  from  the 
Blacksmith’s  quarter  in  Kairouan  is  buying  shade  on  a  hot  day, 
brought  into  relief  by  shafts  of  sunlight  through  rafters.  But 
among  all  the  small  and  covetable  pictures,  my  choice  would 
go  to  Mr.  Terrick  Williams’s  “  Sun  and  Mist,  Mousehole  ” — 
boats  in  a  little  harbour  and  the  stillness  of  sheltered  water,  all 
steeped  in  sunlight  sifted  through  a  mist. 

Of  the  more  authoritative  works,  nothing  is  more  masterly 
than  Sir  William  Rothenstein’s  group,  “Two  Students  ’’,  or 
(in  how  different  a  way  1)  than  Sir  George  Clausen’s,  “  The 
Avenue  ’’,  with  trees  slightly  conventionalized,  that  seem  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  sunshine.  It  is  curious  how  all  that 
clothes  earth  or  timber  seems  to  present  itself  to  this  artist  as  a 
kind  of  fur. 

Mr.  Gerald  Brockhurst’s  Jeunesse  Dorh  is  a  disquieting  study 
from  contrast  between  the  provocatively  reddened  lips  and  the 
cool  air  of  spring  that  emanates  from  the  person  of  this  girl. 
She  is  aigrelette  like  April,  and  the  touch  of  rouge  seems  a  per¬ 
verse  attempt  to  deny  her  youthfulness.  The  grey  dress  has 
the  grey  of  a  bursting  sheath  on  willow  buds.  Another  girl 
study  by  this  artist,  this  time  in  chalk,  “  Kara  ’’,  has  more  than 
accomplishment :  it  has  emanation. 

The  central  sculpture  room  is  dominated  by  Mr.  Jaggcrs’ 
herculean  bust  of  a  steel  puddler  ;  not  the  antique  Hercules, 
but  a  fellow  from  the  furnace,  used  to  handling 
Sculpture  powers  that  could  shrivel  him  in  an  instant ; 

hardened  to  the  blast  of  their  presence,  before 
which  the  ordinary  strong  man  would  wilt ;  everything  melted 
off  him  that  could  melt,  nothing  left  but  residual  fibre  ;  stiff 
with  strength,  yet  strung  up  to  hair-trigger  reactions,  to  save 
his  own  life  or  the  life  of  others.  In  short,  a  man  living  among 
vast  forces,  at  once  their  servant  and  their  master  ;  labour 
incarnate,  up  to  date. 

A  very  different  image  of  the  modern  world  is  Mr.  Benno 
Elkan’s  bronze  mask  of  the  elder  Rockefeller  ;  it  might  pass  for 
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the  face  of  some  old  monk  of  the  ascetic  orders,  or  some  Irish 
“  voteen  ”,  ecstatic  in  its  possession  by  an  idea  ;  a  human  creature 
almost  disembodied.  The  world  knows  to  its  great  profit  that 
there  has  been  more  in  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  life  than  the  pursuit 
of  riches  ;  but  is  it  by  the  spirit  behind  such  faces  as  this  that 
riches  are  heaped  up  ? 

Opposite  this,  in  sharp  contrast,  is  the  bust  of  a  young  man 
in  all  the  splendour  of  his  strength — Lady  Hilton  Young’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  ;  a  replica  of 
^***Gonion**^  the  memorial  bust  by  which  the  Australian  rider- 
poet  is  now  represented  in  Poets’  Corner.  The 
ceremony  of  its  reception  was  notable  for  an  address  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — whom  I  had  last  heard  speak  at 
the  Oxford  Union  some  fifty  years  ago.  He  said,  with  excellent 
brevity,  all  that  was  appropriate  and  nothing  that  was  not  appro¬ 
priate  ;  he  shirked  nothing — leaving  the  suicide  which  ended 
this  ”  reckless  and  fiery  spirit  ”  to  ”  God’s  compassion  ”  ;  and 
in  naming  the  poet’s  attributes,  bush-rider,  horse-breaker  and 
steeplechaser,  he  surely  used  words  that  the  Abbey  never  heard 
before.  Above  all,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon  would  have  found  it  strange  indeed  to  think  of  his  bust 
set  beside  Tennyson’s,  but  far  stranger  that  it  should  be 
welcomed  by  an  archbishop.  The  true  reason  for  the  welcome 
was  given  :  it  was  that  the  people  of  Australia  had  chosen  for 
their  laureate  this  singer  of  ”  swift  and  eager  action  ”. 

The  bust  itself  marks  something  new  in  that  gallery  of  statues, 
bringing  in  the  rough-hewn  method  of  modern  times.  It 
recalls,  probably  more  than  the  artist  knew,  the  head  of  Watts’s 
young  rider  in  the  group  of  physical  energy  ;  and  it  definitely 
suggests  not  only  the  fire  of  wild  blood,  but  the  Scot’s  special 
wildness.  And  indeed  the  true  filiation  of  Gordon’s  poetic  gift 
goes  back  to  ”  Bonny  Dundee  ”  and  “  Young  Lochinvar  ” 
rather  than  to  Swinburne,  whose  accent  he  caught. 

Australia  is  first  of  England’s  oversea  off-shoots  to  have  a  poet 
in  the  Abbey  ;  first  at  least  of  those  that  are  not  severed — ^for 
Longfellow  is  there.  Australia  should  be  gratified.  So  far  as 
recent  testimony  can  enlighten  me,  Australia’s  attitude  to 
England  is  one  of  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  Englishman 
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when  he  comes  to  Australia  as  a  competitor,  but  one  of  respect 
for  the  Englishman  at  home.  I  rely  on  two  books  :  Cobbers^ 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  and  Marriage  at  6  a.m.,  by  Tom 
Clarke.  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  young  lions, 
went  to  Australia  after  Northcliffe’s  death  and  worked  there  as 
a  journalist  for  three  years.  He  cannot  help  seeing  things  with 
a  journalist's  quick,  selective  eye  and  setting  them  down  with  a 
journalist’s  emphasis.  Dr.  Wood  is  a  more  sensitive  observer, 
though  on  occasions  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  be  snappy.  He  in  a 
long  stay  (upon  some  non-competitive  business)  experienced 
only  Australia’s  hospitality,  and  how  great  that  is  both  men 
agree  ;  Mr.  Clarke  met  some  opposition.  But  both  these  highly 
accomplished  and  most  friendly  observers  agree  also  in  holding 
that  Australians  are  apt  to  feel  themselves  regarded  by  English¬ 
men  as  deficient  in  a  culture  which,  in  fact,  they  do  not  often 
trouble  to  preserve.  Well,  that  ceremony  in  the  abbey,  so 
dignified,  so  gracious  and  so  rich  in  historic  associations,  which 
welcomed  Gordon  to  Poets’  Corner,  may  surely  be  taken  by 
Australia  as  some  proof  that  culture,  when  it  is  a  reality,  is  neither 
priggish  nor  exclusive,  and  accepts  the  bush-rider’s  muse  as 
ungrudgingly  as  it  accepted  the  Scottish  ploughman’s. 
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A  COMMENTATOR  ON  NEW  SPAIN 

by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


BEYOND  THE  MEXIQUE  BAY,  by 
Aldous  Huxley.  Chatto  &•  Windus. 
125.  Qd. 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Huxley  is  that 
he  is  the  only  contemporary  writer  of 
any  quality  who  has  been  completely 
inoculated  by  scientific  training  and 
tastes.  His  “  local  Pavlov  ” — a  being  to 
whom  he  constantly  refers  as  the  arbiter 
of  all  destinies  and  explanation  of  all 
mysteries — has  so  conditioned  him  that 
he  takes  the  world,  not  as  his  oyster, 
but  as  an  experiment  with  reflexes. 
The  resulting  conflict  between  science 
and  the  artist  is  the  successor  to  the 
older  conflict  between  religion  and  the 
artist,  and  his  puritanism  is  prepared 
for  the  surrender  to  extremes  : 

"  When  man  became  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being,  he  paid  for  his  new 
privileges  with  a  treasure  of  intuitions, 
of  emotional  spontaneity,  of  sensuality 
still  innocent  of  all  self-consciousness." 

The  price  of  progress,  he  points  out, 
is  fixed.  Tout  se  paye.  From  such  a 
point  of  view  springs  the  illusion  of 
detachment,  for  naturally  Mr.  Huxley 
as  an  artist  resists  surrender.  And 
detachment,  also,  has  its  price.  It  is 
a  dubious  half-way  house.  Superficiality 
is  the  payment ;  the  scientific  traveller, 
he  points  out  in  self-criticism,  becomes 
a  mere  "  voyeur  ” — a  kind  of  Peeping 
Tom— and,  one  may  add,  a  voyeur  who 
extends  his  field  by  generalizations  from 


a  few  new  facts  without  deepening  it. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Huxley  would  reply 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mystical 
nonsense  talked  in  the  name  of 
profimdity  nowadays ;  but  I  think  the 
foregoing  explains  why  he  is  the  most 
exasperating  and  stim^ating  of  writers. 
A  man  who  can  write  a  prose  as  crystalline 
and  of  such  sustain^  beauty  as  his 
ought  not,  one  protests,  to  pack  the 
account  of  his  Mexican  travels  with 
ultimately  futile  generalizations.  True, 
his  object  is  apparently  to  write  a 
commentary  and  not  a  narrative  :  for 
a  full  exposition  of  Mayan  art  we  can 
go  to  the  authorities,  the  incidental 
pictures  of  the  people  and  country  are 
all  that  an  intelligent  European  who 
is  not  going  native  needs  to  know, 
and  the  intelligent  man  is  he  who, 
having  asked  What  is  truth  ?  like  "  jesting 
Pilate  ”,  does  not  stay  for  an  answer. 
Yet  these  small  descriptions  of  people 
and  landscape,  renderings  of  the  Sen¬ 
sation  and  the  climate  of  a  place  and 
its  cultiure  are  the  things  one  values 
and  wishes  to  be  amplified  and  not 
annotated  into  bits  and  pieces. 

In  consequence  the  Chichicastenango 
chapters  were  to  me  the  most  absorbing, 
for  Mr.  Huxley  is  at  his  best  in  them. 
Science  is  put  aside  for  aesthetic  curiosity, 
and  his  descriptions  of  Mayan  sculpture 
and  Indian  art,  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs  are  luminous  and  fascinating. 
No  other  writer  can  approach  his  sense 
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of  proportion  or  his  discriminating 
fervour.  The  stelae  lead  him  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  time  obsession  of  the  Mayas 
and  its  origin.  Accident,  he  concludes, 
was  the  deciding  factor ;  it  is  always 
the  deciding  factor  at  the  source  of 
all  differentiations  in  culture.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  "  feeling  in  one's 
bones  ”  that  this  characteristic  or  the 
other  is  inevitable  in  a  race.  Accident 
provides  a  dominant  mind,  which  is 
propitiously  placed  in  its  society,  with 
a  time-obsession ;  disciples  happen  to 
be  available,  and  thus  the  nature  of  a 
culture  is  determined.  But  it  is  odd 
to  find  traces  of  this  disposition  to 
reckon  in  time-cycles  among  the  nomad 
Mongols  who  are,  I  suppose,  racially 
the  progenitors  of  the  Indians  who 
cross^  over  the  Bering  Straits  into 
America.  Their  calculations  are  not 
carried  to  the  immense  periods  which 
the  Mayans  conceived,  but  their  ima¬ 
gination  has  required  sixty-year  periods 
of  which  15  have  now  passed.  Is  the 
element  of  racial  predisposition  needed 
before  accident  can  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  Huxley’s  travels  took  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Mexico.  I  have  already 
quoted  him  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review,  on  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  dilemma. 
He  discusses  at  length  Mr.  Stuart 
Chase’s  view  that  certain  “  modem  im¬ 
provements  ”  could  be  introduced  into 
Mexico  without  disturbing  its  culture, 
and  demurs.  But  those  who  consider 
the  machine  and  standardization  con¬ 
stantly  assume  a  future  completely 
broken  off  from  the  p)ast.  The  effect  of 
the  expulsion  of  priests  by  the  Mexican 
ration^ist  revolutionaries  has  not  been 
to  create  a  nation  of  freethinkers,  but 
has  left  the  Indian  to  fall  back  upon  his 
earlier  gods.  The  weakness  of  the 
scientific  mind  is  that  the  imponderables 
escape  its  catalogues. 

This  immensely  readable  book  is 
superbly  illustrated. 


MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND,  by  Martin  R. 

Holmes.  Methuen.  6s. 

This  little  book  appears  in  a  series 
entitled  "  London  the  Treasure  House  ”,  ! 

which  is  estimated  to  "  give  prominence  ! 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  London  museums,  ■ 
pictime  galleries,  and  even  streets  there  ’ 
are  unparalleled  opportunities  for  study-  I 
ing  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  applied 
arts  of  almost  every  period  in  history  ^ 
The  quotation  from  the  publisher’s 
announcement  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  scope  of  this  book.  It  begins  * 
by  tracing  the  objective  history  of  ■ 
medieval  London  anci  its  monarchs  fiom 
the  Normans  to  Henry  VIII,  with 
special  reference  to  the  still  extant  ' 
traces  of  the  era ;  and  then  various  j 
museum  pieces  set  the  author  on  his  I 
journey  through  the  monasteries  and 
churches  and  streets,  and  introduce  him, 
and  us,  to  the  very  conventional  array 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  the  Dress 
of  the  Period,  the  soldiers  carrying  their 
weapons,  and,  dimly  intruding  from 
time  to  time,  the  crowding  mass  of  the  | 
citizens  themselves.  Mr.  Holmes  cer¬ 
tainly  contrives  to  impart  a  varied 
wealth  of  information,  and  he  is  at  his 
best  when  he  makes  buildings,  like  1 
Westminster  Abbey,  rather  than  orna¬ 
ments  or  weapons,  the  vehicle  of  his 
tale.  But  because  his  terms  of  reference 
point  him  to  the  museums  and  galleries 
rather  than  to  people,  his  book  never 
quite  comes  to  life.  After  all,  we  already 
Imow  a  good  deal  about  the  exterior 
objects  of  the  medieval  civilization,  and 
what  we  now  want  more  than  anything 
else  are  authentic  pictures  of  the  actual 
and  individual  people  who  used  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Holmes  will 
write  another  book  with  the  clearness 
of  style  which  distinguishes  this,  and 
tell  us  not  about  buildings  and  orna¬ 
ments,  but  about  the  actual  people  who 
lived  in  and  used  them. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 
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MR,  NOTES  AND  THE  UNIVERSE 

by  Edward  Shanks 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD,  by  Alfred 

Noyes.  Sheed  6*  Ward.  7s.  6d. 

There  was  once  a  schoolboy,  aged 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  who  spent 
some  of  his  Christmas  tips  on  two  books 
of  verse  which  he  had  seen  enthu¬ 
siastically  reviewed  in  various  papers. 
He  showed  them,  perhaps  not  without 
a  certain  priggish  pride,  to  a  master 
at  his  school  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
borrow  them.  One  book  contained  the 
lines : 

I  heard  them  calling  in  the  streets 
That  the  ship  I  serve  upon — 

The  great  ship  Immortality — 

Was  gone  down,  like  the  sun  .  .  . 

When  that  master  returned  the  two 
books,  he  said  of  this  one,  "  I  daresay 
your  Herbert  Trench  is  the  better  poet 
of  the  two — in  fact.  I'm  sure  he  is.” 
He  was  an  honest  man,  though  he 
could  not  help  speaking  in  a  grudging 
voice.  ”  But  I  like  the  other  better. 
Look  at  this.”  And  he  pointed  to  a 
poem  of  which  the  boy  does  not  now 
remember  one  line,  but  only  that  it  was 
called  "  Credo 

Herbert  Trench  is  dead  and,  if  his 
own  uncompromising  philosophy  is  justi¬ 
fied,  has  wholly  cea^  to  exist.  The 
other  poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  has 
written  a  volume  justifying  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  contrary  philosophy. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  spent  some  years  in 
studying  the  achievements  of  the  great 
scientists  in  order  to  write  poetry  about 
them.  Here  he  tells  us,  from  the  stand¬ 


point  of  what  must  be  described  as 
primarily  a  poetic  faith,  where^  their 
testimony  confirms  his  own  attitude  or 
where,  not  confirming  it,  their  testimony 
must  be  rejected.  This  book  is  not  a 
chronological  record  of  spiritual  wan¬ 
derings.  It  is  the  description  of  a 
position  attained,  but  it  bears  marks  of 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  effort  made. 
It  contains,  clearly,  the  answers  which 
Mr.  Noyes  has  honestly  made  to  all  the 
questions  he  felt  obliged  honestly  to 
ask  himself. 

The  first  objection  which  will  be  made 
to  it  by  the  unsynnpathetic  reader  is 
that  too  often  a  fine  mist  of  senti¬ 
mentality  is  allowed  to  rise  and  blur 
the  landscape  which  the  author  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  display.  I  will  give  one 
example.  Mr.  Noyes,  conceding  the 
possibility  of  the  argument  of  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  and  others  (he  is  quoting 
the  Bishop)  that  the  universe  may 
contain  many  inhabited  worlds  beside 
ours,  falls  foul  of  the  suggestion  that 
life  there  may  take  forms  which  we 
should  not  recognize : 

If  [he  says]  we  could  visit  Hesperus 
on  a  fine  summer  evening,  we  might 
very  well  find  flowers — unknown,  but 
still  flowers — and  trees,  unknown,  but 
still  trees — spreading  their  well-pro¬ 
portioned  petals  and  boughs  in  the 
familiar  sunlight,  watered  by  dews,  and 
swayed  by  breathing  airs. 

It  is  a  pretty  sentence,  and  puts  forward 
a  quite  tenable  argument,  but  the 
prettiness  interposes  an  annoying  film 
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between  the  axgument  and  the  reader. 
We  are  talking,  are  we  not  ?  about  the 
probability  that  the  forms  of  life  on 
all  inhabited  worlds  are  similar.  If 
that  view  is  correct,  the  similarity  would 
manifest  itself  to  the  visitor  from  this 
world  as  well  on  a  foggy  morning  in 
January  as  on  "  a  fine  summer  evening  ”. 

Mr.  Noyes  is  far  too  honest  to  put 
in  such  phrases  as  butter  to  make  his 
doctrine  slide  down  the  throat  of  an 
otherwise  unwilling  dog.  They  are 
rather  evidences  of  a  natural  secretion 
which  has  made  the  way  easier  down  his 
own  throat. 

He  tends  to  take  a  “  poetic  ”  view  of 
the  riddle  of  the  universe — in  saying 
which  I  am  not  giving  the  word  a 
complimentary  sense.  I  mean  that  he 
desires  to  find  a  solution  interpretable 
in  terms  of  the  poetry  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  he  desires  to  impose  that  poetry 
on  the  facts,  instead  of  deriving  from 
the  facts  a  solution  which  shall  impose 
a  new  poetry  on  him.  He  cannot 
even  forbear  from  remarking  that  “  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ”  is 
the  finest  line  of  blank  verse  in  the 
English  language.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  to  say  so  in  this  context 
is  an  almost  shocking  irrelevance. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  made  a  sincere  and 
sometimes  a  touching  attempt  to  describe 
his  own  position  as  a  believer  and  the 
mental  and  spiritual  processes  which  have 
led  him  to  it.  Much  of  what  he  says, 
by  the  way,  is  highly  suggestive.  The 
conclusions  of  science  ought  more  often 
to  be  subjected  to  the  questions  of  the 
intelligent  and  interested  layman. 

But,  w’hether  the  position  he  has 
reached  be  the  right  one  or  not,  it  is 
not  easy  to  feel  that  his  accoimt  of 
how  he  comes  to  be  there  is  of  much 
intellectual  or  spiritual  value  to  anyone 
else.  It  will  no  doubt  be  very  com¬ 
forting  to  some  who  are  there  jdready, 
for  whatever  reasons,  and  to  some  who 
would  like  to  be  there.  They  wiU  be 


glad  to  hear  that  all  the  great  English 
poets  thought,  or  should  have  thought, 
as  they  do  or  would  like  to  do. 

This  last  sentence,  let  it  be  confessed, 
is  impatient  and  unfair.  But  it  repre¬ 
sents  pretty  accurately  both  the  first  and 
the  last  reactions  to  this  book  of  one 
who  believes  that  if  literature  stands 
in  any  relation  to  religion,  it  should 
be  that  of  handmaid,  not  of  amiable 
and  reassuring  sponsor. 


PIRATE  JUNK;  FIVE  MONTHS’ 
CAPTIVITY  WITH  MANCHURIAN 
BANDITS,  by  Clifford  Johnson  ;  with 
a  Foreword  by  Peter  Fleming.  Cape. 
Is.  Qd. 

If  ever  there  was  an  unvarnished 
tale  of  hardships  and  misery  long 
drawn  out,  here  it  is  in  this  diary— 
the  brief,  sometimes  seemingly  inconse¬ 
quent  jottings,  secretly  made  from  day 
to  day,  as  three  captive  ship's  officers 
who  were  carried  from  hiding  to  hiding 
in  fugitive  junks,  or,  later,  from  village 
to  village,  while  the  long-protracted 
negotiations  for  their  release  dragged 
out  their  weary  length. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  this  journal 
was  ever  kept,  let  alone  published.  To 
have  allowed  their  captors  to  know  that 
such  a  journal  was  being  kept  would 
have  been  to  arouse  immediate  suspicion, 
and  the  entries,  over  considerable  periods 
at  least,  were  made  on  any  paper  pro¬ 
curable  (cigarette  paper,  even,  was  used). 
One  part  was  written  with  a  pencil 
stolen  from  a  sleeping  bandit,  while  his 
fellow-captives  screened  the  writer  from 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  suspicious 
bandits. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  interest  as  a 
narrative  of  a  terrible  and  more  or  less 
imique  experience,  the  book  is  valuable 
as  giving  an  insight  hitherto  lacking  in 
this  coimtry  into  the  conditions  of 
banditry  in  Manchukuo,  its  causes,  and 
the  methods  being  taken  to  combat  it. 
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VARIED  VIEWS  ON  RUSSIA 


by  Malcolm 

MOSCOW  EXCURSION,  by  P.  T. 
Gerald  Howe.  5s. 

RUSSIA  REPORTED,  by  Walter 
Duranty.  Gollancz.  5s. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  :  WHAT  CAN  WE 
LEARN  FROM  IT  ?  by  Sherwood 
Eddy.  Allen  Unwin.  10s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Duranty  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Dr.  Eddy  has  visited  it  a'  number 
of  times,  and  P.T.  went  on  an  “  Intour.  ” 
Yet  of  these  three  books,  imquestionably 
P.  T.’s  is  the  most  accurate,  the  most 
sound,  and  generally  the  best.  She 
did  what  so  few  tourists  do,  what  no 
journalist  resident  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wishes  to  stay  there  can  do — she 
brought  her  everyday  intelligence  to 
bear  on  what  she  saw  going  on  aroimd 
her.  Not,  notice,  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  going  on  around  her.  But  on 
what  was  really  going  on — people  passing 
up  and  down  streets  and  waiting  in 
queues,  shops,  trams,  the  actual  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 

There  are  two  things — Russia  and 
the  Great  Experiment.  They  have  little 
or  no  connection.  The  former  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty  million  people,  the 
latter  a  pretentious,  a  dreary  fraud. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  once  you  accept 
the  fraud,  there  is  no  seeing  Russia. 
Then,  Russia  ceases  to  exist.  Then,  only 
the  fraud  exists,  its  emptiness  filled  with 
pretentious  statistics  and  formulae,  with 
the  patter  of  socialist  salesmanship. 

P.  T.’s  achievement  was  to  see  through 
the  fraud  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
resolutely  to  remain  outside  it.  From 
this  vantage  point,  she  could  be  critical 
where  others  shut  their  eyes  in  reverent 
adoration,  could  question  what  others 


Muggeridge 

meekly  accepted.  They  took  her  to  a 
collective  farm,  and,  while  her  fellow 
tourists  were  scribbling  notes,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  only  an  inferior  sort 
of  vegetable  garden.  All  the  well- worn 
Intourist  pranks  were  played  on  her. 
She  saw  the  whole  Intourist  Circus — 
divorce -marriage  variety  turn,  children’s 
hour  at  a  crdche,  with  Uncle  Decent 
round  the  Courts — and  knew  that  it 
was  only  a  circus,  with  no  bearing  on 
the  lives  of  the  grey,  imhappy  people 
with  whom  she  rubb^  shoulders  in  the 
streets.  When  I  think  of  what  has  been 
written  about  Russia  by  other  toiuists, 
when  I  consider  how  the  Great  Experi¬ 
ment  has  been  swallowed  whole  and  then 
regurgitated  by  the  most  unlikely  persons, 
I  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  P.  T. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  say 
that  Mr.  Duranty  wrote  from  vdthin  the 
Great  Experiment ;  as  great  an  im¬ 
pertinence  as  saying  that  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  from  within  the  New 
Deal.  Mr.  Duranty  is  one  of  the  Great 
Experiment’s  authentic  voices.  He  has 
watched  over  it  as  an  attentive  hair¬ 
dresser  watches  over  a  customer,  catching 
its  mood,  sensing  its  hopes  and  opinions. 
Not  Pravda  itself  has  more  faithfully 
recorded  the  official  version  of  the  course 
of  events,  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
personalities,  than  he  has.  Files  of 
Pravda  (the  word,  amusingly  enough, 
means  “  truth  ”)  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
expensive,  troublesome  to  read  and 
uncommonly  dull ;  Russia  Reported  can 
be  bought  at  any  bookstall,  costs  only 
five  shillings,  is  easy  to  read  and  viva¬ 
ciously  written.  The  Great  Experiment’s 
indigestible  substance  has  been  dished 
up  by  Mr.  Dvuranty  in  a  form  suited  to 
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the  palate  of  the  American  newspaper¬ 
reading  public.  They  looked  up  and 
were  fed.  For  thirteen  years  he  tossed 
them  fish-balls  and  rissoles  from  Moscow  ; 
each  one  manufactured  with  some  care, 
done  to  a  turn  ;  each  one  flavoured  to 
the  taste  of  the  wholesaler — the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office — and  of  the  consumer — 
the  American  newspaper-reading  public. 
On  occasion  even,  he,  the  middleman, 
dropped  in  an  ingredient  or  two  of  his 
own.  And  the  result  ? — have  not  the 
Brain  Trust  and  the  Great  Experiment 
mutually  recognized  one  another  ?  Are 
they  not  marching  together,  one  on  one 
side  of  Mr.  Duranty  and  one  on  the 
other,  towards  a  new  and  better  social 
order  ?  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  collection  of  these  fish-balls  and 
rissoles  in,  considering  their  age,  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  five  sliillings. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  Dr. 
Eddy’s  book.  It  is  not  the  sort  of 
book  I  can  read.  I  made  several  attempts 
to  read  it,  starting  at  different  places,  but 
always  came  up  against  some  obstacle 
that  prevented  me  from  making  further 
progress.  For  instance.  I’d  read  :  “  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  sphere  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  as  if  the 
Revolution  had  taken  a  little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  system”, 
and  stop,  my  heart  unaccountably 
heavy,  m)-  mind  paralysed. 

Russia  Today :  What  Can  We  Learn 
from  It?  reminded  me  of  an  American 
clergyman  with  whom  I  once  spent 
an  afternoon  in  Moscow.  We  strolled 
through  the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest, 
and  idly  looked  over  a  bookstall,  trans¬ 
lating  the  names  of  the  books.  Most  of 
them  were  anti-religious  propaganda.  As 
we  spelt  out  their  blasphemous  titles, 
the  clergyman’s  face  grew  more  and  more 
radiant.  “  What  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ment  !  ”  he  kept  murmuring.  ”  What  a 
wonderful  experiment !  ” 


KARL  MARX  :  A  Study  in  Fanaticism, 

by  Edward  Hallett  Carr.  Dent.  12s.  6<i. 

The  appearance  of  this  biography  is 
an  interesting  symptom  of  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  Marx.  It  is 
probably  the  most  competent  bourgeois 
biography,  as  Marx  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  it,  which  has  appeared  in  English. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
careful,  and  in  so  far  as  he  understood 
the  documents  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  a  conscientious,  research  worker. 
He  has  been  anxious  to  avoid  painting 
an  unconvincing  caricature  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  He  has  striven  to  avoid  adding 
one  more  to  what  he  calls  “  the  highly 
coloured  modern  indictments  of 
^larxism  ”. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  by  an 
author  w'ho,  as  he  makes  perfectly  clear, 
sees  no  merit  or  logical  validity  whatever 
in  the  main  theorems  of  Marxism,  are 
peculiar.  Out  of  Mr.  Carr’s  sixteen 
chapters  only  two  are  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  Marxism.  The  rest  consist 
of  a  straightforward  and  chronological 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  man. 
These  biographical  chapters  conscien¬ 
tiously  attempt  to  be  unprejudiced,  but 
they  are  quietly  uncomprehending  of 
what  Marx  was  and  what  he  was  trying  to 
do.  This  is  inevitable  since  the  two 
chapters  w’hich  Mr.  Carr  does  devote  to 
Marxism  show  that,  like  so  many  other 
bourgeois  readers  of  Marx,  he  has  not 
only  failed  to  understand  Marx’s  answers, 
but  has  failed  to  understand  what 
questions  it  was  that  Marx  w'as  asking. 

There  is  only  space  to  give  one  instance 
of  this  primary  misapprehension.  Let 
us  instance  the  Labour  theory  of  Value. 
Mr.  Carr  correctly  describes  this  theorem 
as  the  central  and  indispensable  founda¬ 
tion  of  Marxism.  (Incidentally,  he  is 
thus  enabled,  quite  legitimately,  to  make 
Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Professor  Sydney 
Hook,  Mr.  R.  W.  Postgate,  and  Professor 
MacMurray,  whom  he  clubs  together  a^ 
”  the  pseudo-Marxists  ”,  look  somewha^ 
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foolish,  since  all  these  writers  reject  the 
Labour  theory  of  Value  and  yet  adhere 
to  Marx’s  conclusions.  Thus  Mr.  Carr 
is  easily  able  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the 
straggling  camp-followers  of  the  Marxist 
army.) 

On  page  260,  Mr.  Carr  tells  us  that 
"  The  purpose  of  Capital  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  class-hatred  of  the 
proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie  is 
explained  and  justified  by  the  '  ex¬ 
ploitation  ’  of  the  former  by  the  latter  ”. 
Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  "  The  final 
purpose  of  my  book  is  to  reveal  the 
economic  law  of  motion  of  modern 
society  ”  (Preface  to  first  German  edi¬ 
tion).  Mr.  Carr  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  this  crucially  important  state¬ 
ment.  (It  was,  of  course,  open  to  him 
to  maintain  that  Marx  was  wrong  about 
his  own  purpose ;  but,  instead,  he 
blandly  ignores  Marx’s  declared  in¬ 
tention.)  Yet  this  point,  the  question 
of  what  problem  it  is  that  Marx  sets 
out  to  solve  in  Capital,  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  Mr.  Carr’s  error  on 
this  point  which  puts  him  wrong  for 
the  rest  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Carr, 
following  Professor  Lindsay,  believes 
that  the  Labour  theory  of  Value,  like 
all  the  concepts  of  present-day  Capitalist 
economics,  is  intended  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  competitive  conditions 
of  the  market.  He  is  able  to  show 
that,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  useless.  But 
then  this  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
Marx  uses  this  concept,  nor  for  which  he 
devised  the  various  economic  categories, 
viz..  Surplus  Value,  Constant  Capital, 
Variable  Capital,  Price  of  Production, 
.\verage  Rate  of  Profit,  and  the  like, 
which  he  employed  throughout  Capital. 

The  purpose  for  which  Marx  uses  these 
categories  is  not  to  tell  us  what  measures 
will  maintain  and  what  disturb  the 
"  equilibrium  ”  of  the  economic  system. 
What  Marx  is  out  to  discover  is  what 
will  happen  to  the  system  as  a  system  ; 
what  are  its  essential  “  Laws  of  motion  ”, 
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A  reader  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Circulating 
Library  of  The  Times  Book  Qub 
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on  the  assumption  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  kept  in  equilibrium.  Marx,  that 
is  to  say,  is  interested  in  what  the  result 
of  the  Capitalist  game  will  be  if  it  is 
played  according  to  all  the  rules. 
Modem  “  equilibrium  ”  economics  are 
interested  in  demonstrating  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  breaking  the  rules. 

Once  this  is  realized,  it  becomes  possible 
to  devise  practical  tests  for  the  validity 
and  utihty  of  Marx’s  categories  and, 
above  all,  of  course,  for  his  fundamental, 
though  not  original,  concept,  the  Labour 
theory  of  Value.  In  discussing  Volume 
III  of  Capital,  Mr.  Carr  repeats  the  well- 
known  arguments  of  Bdhm-Bawerk. 
Marx,  he  says,  had  been  obliged  "  to 
hedge  so  far  as  to  empty  his  theory  of 
all  concrete  meaning.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Marxist  theory  becomes,  once  more, 
defensible  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
‘  value  ’  and  ‘  surplus  vaiue  ’  are  pure 
abstractions  of  thought  unrelated  to  any 
values  which  are  normally  the  object  of 
economic  investigation  Here  we  have 
a  clear  issue :  we  can  test  the  question 
of  whether  Marx's  concepts  have  been 
emptied  of  all  concrete  meaning  by  a 
test  which  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Carr. 
Let  us  take  the  practical  and  pragmatic 
test  of  Prediction  Value.  Did  or  did 
not  the  Labour  theory  of  Value  and 
the  concepts  based  upon  it,  viz..  Con¬ 
stant  and  Variable  Capital,  and,  above 
all,  the  law  of  the  tendency  to  a  de¬ 
clining  rate  of  profit,  enable  Marx  to 
predict  the  future  course  of  the  system  ? 
Who  can  possibly  deny  that  they  did  ? 
Mr.  Carr  does  not  deny  it.  "  Few  men  ”, 
he  says,  "  have,  on  the  whole,  proved 
more  far-seeing  in  their  prophecies  than 
Marx  ”. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  a 
man,  whose  entire  theoretical  system 
was,  Mr.  Carr  says,  a  “  tissue  of  economic 
fallacy  ”,  should  alone  have  been  able 
to  prophecy  the  epoch  of  ever-deepening 
Capitalist  crisis,  of  Imperialism,  of  War, 
and  of  Social  Revolution  in  which  we 


now  live  ?  To  read  Volume  III,  in 
particular,  of  Capital  today,  written 
though  it  was  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
is  to  experience  a  positively  eerie  sense 
that  its  author  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Carr’s  views  create  other  diffi¬ 
culties  for  him.  He  tells  us  that  Marx 
was  not  a  great  philosopher,  that  he 
was' a  very  bad  economist,  that  he  was 
not  a  statesman,  or  an  orator,  or  a 
leader  of  men.  Yet  on  the  next  page 
we  find  that  Mr.  Carr  considers  that 
Marx  was  the  first  man  since  Luther 
”  whose  life  has  constituted  a  turning- 
point  in  human  thought  ”.  It  is  all 
very  peculiar.  The  only  conclusion  we 
can  come  to  is  that  all  the  reasoning 
contained  in  modem  economics  is  sound, 
yet  somehow  all  its  conclusions  are 
false.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
reasonmg  of  Marx’s  economics  is,  it 
seems,  false ;  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
his  conclusions  have  proved  correct; 
his  predictions  have  all  been  fulfilled. 

This  is  the  strange  position  to  which 
Mr.  Carr’s  argument  leads  him.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  entering  here  into 
the  somewhat  complicated  question  of 
the  validity  of  Marx’s  concepts;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Carr  will  forgive  us  if  we 
give  him  a  hint.  Let  him  look  at  the 
sub-title  of  Volume  III  of  Capital.  It 
reads :  ”  Capitalist  Production  as  a 

Whole  ”.  The  words  ”  as  a  Whole  " 
are  the  key  to  the  riddle.  If  Mr.  Can 
will  re-read  the  crucial  chapters  of 
Volume  III,  he  will  see  that  when 
Capitalism  as  a  whole,  the  total  of 
Social  Capital  that  is  to  say,  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Marx  has  to  do  no  ”  hedging  ” 
at  all  on  his  fundamental  concepts.  So 
far  as  the  total  Social  Capital  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Surplus  Value  does  equal  Profit ; 
the  Rate  of  Profit  does  vary  with  the  I 
ratio  of  Constant  and  Variable  Capital, 
and,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  the 
falling  rate  of  profit  does  make  itself 
felt  in  practice.  John  Strachey. 
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THE  NEW  POLITICS 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


PREFACE  TO  ACTION,  by  George 
£.  G.  Catlin.  Allen  &•  Unwin.  8s. 

The  generation  which  has  experienced 
in  its  own  flesh  and  bones  the  ravages  of 
nineteenth-century  individualism,  i.e. 
egotism  of  the  personal  and  of  the 
national  self,  clamours  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  corrective.  Some  find  it  in  an 
abstract,  cosmopolitan  cult  of  human 
brotherhood,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
identified  with  a  politick  theory  such  as 
Communism.  O^ers,  manifestly  closer 
to  reality,  pin  their  faith  to  the  nation 
as  an  ultimate  and  offer  us  the  Fascist 
apotheosis  of  sacrifice,  that  service  of 
the  household  gods  which  Mr.  Walter 
Elliot  once,  in  his  profession  of  Tory 
faith,  so  well  defined  as  “  nostroism.” 
In  both  cases  a  craving  for  commimity- 
identification  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  religious.  Professor  Catlin  is 
entirely  right,  therefore,  when  he  says 
that  “  twentieth-century  politics  is  be¬ 
coming  a  conflict  of  religions.”  And  the 
purpose  of  his  book  ”  to  re-disco ver  the 
community  and  to  ascertain  its  natural 
form  to-day  ”  is  one  that  meets  a  very 
present  ne^.  It  is  xmexpected  enough 
in  a  professor  of  political  science,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  who  has  in  the  past  given 
us  typical  ex  cathedra  treatises  on  the 
methodology  of  politics.  But  Professor 
Catlin  is  out  of  patience  with  the  young- 
old  Fabians  who  would  restrict  the 
province  of  politics  to  administration — to 
“  drains  ”  and  "  mains  ”,  such  as  was  the 
cry  not  so  many  years  ago.  While  fully 
endorsing  the  definition  of  politics  as 
”  the  art  or  science  of  adjusting  in- 
stiiutions  to  the  changing  needs  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  he  is  hiunan  being  enough  to 
recognize,  thereby  typical  of  his  genera¬ 


tion,  that  such  a  definition  is  only  half 
the  truth.  The  other  and  the  better  half 
has  to  do  with  the  constants  of  human 
behaviour,  the  impulses  which  must 
indeed  be  "  placed  in  the  context  of 
commimity  obligation  ”  but  which  alone 
impart  life  to  the  dry-bones  of  political 
architectonics. 

What  we  seek  is,  in  the  Platonic 
phrase,  a  "  true  and  intimate  com¬ 
munity  ” ;  some  impersonal  object  of 
devotion  with  the  compulsive  power  to 
conunand  self-dedication  which  people 
foimd,  centuries  ago,  and  do  not  find  to¬ 
day,  in  organized  religion.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  to  be  discerned  in  the 
”  sovereign  ”  State,  which  is  not  a 
conununity  but  an  instrument,  an 
instrument  forged  at  a  particular  time 
for  a  particular  purpose,  namely,  when 
the  supreme  need  was  for  a  single  fount 
of  authority  to  institute  the  reign  of  law 
and  end  the  practice  of  private  war 
among  independent  self-assertive  barons. 
Nor  is  the  State  emotionalized  as  “  the 
nation  ”,  for  the  very  practical  reason 
that  without  some  supra-national  con¬ 
trols,  the  nation,  of  Fascist  calibre,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  explode  of  its  own 
combustion. 

Professor  Gatlin’s  conclusions  seem  to 
be  that  what  is  wanted  is  Plato’s  Com¬ 
munism  brought  up  to  date.  To  that 
end  we  have  to  take  from  "  democracy  ” 
the  healthful  principle  "  no  power  with¬ 
out  accountability,”  but  not  any  non¬ 
sense  about  popular  government  (”  rule 
from  the  barber’s  chair,”  as  Sir  Norman 
Angell  once  called  it) ;  from  "  Socialism  ” 
we  have  to  take  the  fundamental  purpose 
”  production  for  needs,  not  for  profits,” 
while  deliberately  rejecting  the  notion 
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that  “  the  workers  ”  are  fitted  for  the  SHAME  THE  DEVIL,  by  Liam 


function  of  political  direction ;  from 
Fascism  we  take,  unreservedly,  the  con¬ 
ception  that  "  the  nation  is  the  desired 
cultural  association,  and  nationalism,  as 
Young  Germany  proclaims,  a  pre-condi¬ 
tion  of  Socialist  advance,  but  as  surely 
we  demand  that  the  nation  as  com¬ 
munity  be  "  placed  in  a  \miversal 
context.” 

The  chief  merit  of  Professor  Gatlin's 
book  is  to  have  stressed  the  dual  nature 
of  the  political  problem  we  are  faced 
with  today.  They  are  right,  who  insist 
on  an  effective  “  League  of  Nations,” 
who  hold  that  the  paramount  problem 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  engineer 
an  international  polity  appropriate  to 
the  achievements  of  scientific  invention, 
specifically  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
private  war  between  States  (the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  mediaeval  barons)  by 
establishment  of  an  international 
authority,  ”  armed  xmrestrictedly,”  as 
Professor  Gatlin  says,  "  with  every 
weapon  known  to  men  (if  it  is  effective  it 
need  never  use  these  arms).  But  this 
revival,  so  to  speak,  on  a  modem  and 
federal  model,  of  the  Pax  Romana,  is, 
after  all,  only  the  mechanical,  external 
task  of  the  new  politics.  The  other, 
proceeding  from  sentiment  and  spiritual 
values,  is  to  fertilize  the  regions  of 
coiimion  life,  by  freely  given  communal 
activity. 

“International  organization  must  over¬ 
ride  ‘  the  nation  '  in  matters  of  law  and 
order  and  of  State  fimction.”  But  the 
community  thus  safeguarded,  thus 
shaped  by  reason,  will  be  built  and 
cemented  by  emotion.”  This  recognition 
of  the  part  played  by  the  irrational  in 
politics,  within  the  rational,  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  contemporary  poli¬ 
tical  thought  which  is  alive.  Professor 
Gatlin  has  rendered  a  very  special 
service  in  determining  the  precise  rela¬ 
tions  here  and  now  of  the  things  of 
Martha  and  the  things  of  Mary. 


O’Flaherty.  Grayson,  10s.  6d.  ] 

Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  particular  devil  takes 
the  shape  of  "  those  who  by  their  flattery 
would  tackle  me  with  the  traits  of  their 
mediocrity.”  He  has  set  out  to  “  tear  the 
veil  of  sanctity  from  my  face,”  and  in  order 
to  do  so  he  retails  for  the  reader  the  physical 
and  spirittial  adventures  of  three  months 
during  which  he  fled  from  himself  and  the 
world  to  face  the  truth  about  himself. 
Dtiring  it  he  passes  through  every  variety 
of  despair  and  exaltation  about  himself,  | 
each  one  recalling  occasions  on  which  he 
has  been  possessed  with  similar  emotions. 

He  also  holds  various  conversations  and 
enjoys  one  or  two  adventures  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  odd  and  picturesque  ruffians  and 
others.  He  writes  a  short  story,  which  is 
reproduced.  He  concludes  with  the  de¬ 
claration  “  I  have  said  good-bye  to  my 
despair,  since  it  cannot  stay  the  swooping 
of  Ae  carrion  crows.” 

His  writing  about  himself  is,  as  I  have 
hinted  by  means  of  the  above  quotations, 
childishly  grandiloquent,  and  it  would  be  I 
possible  without  great  difficulty  to  belittle 
the  whole  book  as  a  piece  of  naive  self- 
glorification.  And  the  accusation  would  * 
have  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  for  the 
weaknesses  to  which  the  author  confesses  1 
are  those  which  it  is  fashionable  today  to 
admire.  Violence,  carelessness  about 
money,  an  apparent  treachery  justified  by 
iimer  necessity,  uncontrolled  passions,  are 
envied  if  they  are  accompanied,  as 
Mr.  O’Flaherty  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
they  are  accompanied  in  his  case,  by 
physical  recklessness  and  the  (unanalysed)  ! 
vision  of  an  artist. 

To  treat  the  book  altogether  in  this  I 
manner  would  not,  however,  be  quite  fair. 

As  an  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  hardly 
worth  consideration.  As  a  confession  it 
is  a  transparent  fake.  As  an  exhibition 
of  the  emotions  of  a  brilliant  writer  who 
feels  his  imaginative  purpose  endangered 
by  the  indiscipline  of  his  passions,  it 
is  an  absorbing  human  document. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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ROSSINI,  by  F.  Toye.  Heimmann. 

10s.  6^^. 

ROSSINI,  by  Lord  Derwent.  Duckworth. 

I5s. 

Mme.  Conchita  Supervia’s  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Covent  Garden  Manage¬ 
ment  has  called  attention  to  an  opera 
which  is  little  known  in  this  country, 
Rossini’s  La  Cenerentola.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mme.  Supervia  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  arrangement  by  which  she 
was  expected  to  sing  in  Rossini's  work 
and  in  the  title-role  of  Carmen  in  the 
same  short  season,  especially  as  she  was 
required  to  rehearse  for  the  one  opera 
while  the  other  was  still  in  the  bill. 
Technical  and  temperamental  reasons 
can  be  advanced  in  her  support.  In  any 
case  it  has  been  notoriously  difficult  to 
find  present-day  singers  who  can  under¬ 
take  the  mezzo  soprano  part  of  Cin¬ 
derella  in  La  Cmerentola.  In  his  book 
on  Rossini,  Mr.  Toye  suggests  some 
possible  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  this 
opera  ;  the  commonplace  quality  of  the 
recitatives,  for  example ;  the  frequent 
changes  of  scene  (which,  surely,  would  be 
an  advantage  in  Italy,  where  the  public 
likes  a  leisurely  evening  at  the  opera, 
with  plenty  of  long  intervals),  and  a 
lack  of  the  kind  of  direct  appeal  which 
characterised  The  Barber  of  Seville. 
But  more  cogent  than  any  of  these 
reasons,  is  the  problem  of  finding  "  a 
cast  of  singers  adequate  to  deal  with  it. 
Doubtless,  the  elaborate  vocal  orna¬ 
mentation  must  become  a  trifle  mono¬ 
tonous  in  any  case,  though  there  are 
several  passages  in  the  opera,  notably 
where  Cinderella  makes  her  brilliant 
entry  to  the  ball,  where  it  can  be  justified 
on  strictly  aesthetic  groimds.  Whether 
justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  singers  of  sufficient 
competence  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  become  increasingly  rare.” 

An  English  reader  turning  to  learn 
something  of  the  career  of  Gioacchino 
Rossini  will  be  chiefly  curious  as  to  the 
true  reason  for  the  composer’s  early 


retirement ;  for  the  current  notion  that 
it  was  due  to  laziness  is  obvioxisly 
unsatisfactory.  At  least,  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  first  part  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  broke  adl  speed  records 
in  the  field  of  opera  composition.  Here 
was  Mr.  Toye’s  opportunity  to  give  us 
that  profound  psychological  study  for 
which  Rossini  is  nearly  as  apt  a  subject 
as  Mozart.  The  opportunity  has  not 
been  taken.  Those  in  this  coimtry  who 
would  be  satisfied  on  the  question  of 
Rossini’s  inner  mind  and  nature  must 
wait  for  a  translation  of  Giulio  Fara’s 
Genio  ed  Ingegno  Musicale.  Only  on 
such  lines  can  we  arrive  at  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  Rossini’s  “  great 
renunciation.”  Except  for  a  few  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  (which,  incidentally, 
are  unduly  laboured),  Mr.  Toye’s  book 
is  based  upon  Radiciotti’s  three-volume 
biography.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  super¬ 
ficial  study,  weak  in  psychological  in¬ 
terest.  That  the  popular  idea  of  Rossini 
as  a  buffoon  is  a  complete  misunder¬ 
standing,  has  long  been  recognised. 
Verdi  corrected  public  opinion  on  that 
point.  Nor  is  it  convincing  to  write  of 
Rossini’s  brilliant  genius,  if  no  more 
substantial  support  is  offered  than  a 
curt,  adjectival  siunmary  of  this  or  that 
episode  in  a  composition.  "  Agreeable  ” 
and  its  equivalents  do  so  much  duty  for 
this  author  that  the  effect  is  sometimes 
to  damn  Rossini’s  music  with  the  faintest 
echo  of  praise.  "  In  short,  the  Stabat 
Mater,  if  uneven,  is  a  very  characteristic 
and  agreeable  work.”  No  more  than 
that  ?  We  need  not  be  tempted,  as 
Heine  was,  to  compare  Rossini’s  Stabat 
Mater  with  Mendelssohn’s  St.  Paid,  or 
as  another  critic  was,  to  set  it  up  by  the 
side  of  Haydn’s  Creation,  or  to  make 
Pergolesi  and  Rossini  rivals  in  their 
settings  of  these  words.  The  fresh, 
spontaneous  appeal  of  Rossini’s  setting 
is  apparent  without  calling  in  com¬ 
parisons.  Why  need  we  be  apologetic 
when  we  recall  the  "  Eja,  Mater,”  or  the 
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splendid  "  Inflaininatus,”  or  the  "  Pro 
Peccatis,”  or  even  the  “  Cujus  Animam,” 
the  unbuttoned  mood  of  which  is, 
apparently,  blush-making  to  Mr.  Toye. 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  plan  of  this 
book  is  commendable.  There  are  too 
many  overworked  words,  too  many 
obscurities  of  expression,  too  many 
cliches.  An  instance  of  the  loose  con¬ 
struction  of  the  work  is  the  chapter  called 
"  Mainly  for  Musicians,”  which  reads  like 
a  bundle  of  newspaper  articles.  And  if 
the  construction  is  loose,  so,  too,  are 
some  of  the  statements.  This,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  second  act  of  William  Tell : 
”  It  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
two  choruses,  a  masterpiece  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Nobody,  not  even  Wagner 
or  Verdi,  has  written  anything  more 
effective  for  the  stage.”  Writing  so  bald 
and  uncritical  as  this  will  do  more  to 
injure  than  to  strengthen  Rossini's 
case.  And  how  illogical  is  the  sentence 
which  follows  ! — ”  Indeed,  both  those 
great  masters  owe  much  to  this  magni¬ 
ficent  music,  witness  the  Verdian  vigour 
and  the  Wagnerian  contours  of  Tells 
address.”  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  convincing  to  indicate  Rossini-like 
qualities  in  Verdi  and  Wagner  than  to 
read  their  attributes  into  Rossini  ? 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  this  review, 
there  arrived  another  book  on  Rossini, 
by  Lord  Derwent ;  and  although  I  have 
not  had  time  to  finish  it,  I  have  during 
the  past  three  hours  read  enough  to 
assure  me  that  this  is  by  far  the  best 
book  in  English  on  the  subject  in  relation 
to  his  period  and  environment.  Lord 
Derwent  has  managed  to  capture  some¬ 
thing  of  Rossini’s  sparkling  spirit  in  his 
writing,  perhaps  because  he  has  so 
frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness 
to  Stendhal’s  enthusiasm.  In  a  foreword 
the  author  confesses :  "I  would  give 
all  his  (Stendhal’s)  inexactnesses  for  one 
ounce  of  the  vitality  exuded  by  the 
merest  of  his  footnotes.”  How  refreshing 
to  read  that !  Basil  Maixe. 


THE  LAWS  OF  PLATO.  Translated 

by  A.  E.  Taylor.  Dent.  10s.  6d. 

Perhaps  because  Utopias  are  more 
popular  than  practical  constitutions, 
Plato’s  last  work  is  much  less  generally 
known  than  The  Republic.  For  the 
ordinary  reader  a  translation  is  not 
very  easy  to  come  by,  and  so  the  careful 
(and  attractively  printed)  version  pro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Taylor  is  very 
welcome. 

Unquestionably  the  whole  book  will 
prove  too  long  for  many  ;  the  numerous 
details  in  the  constitution  could  be 
spared  for  the  sake  of  those  still  en¬ 
trancing  Books  in  it — ^VII,  on  secondary 
education  ;  VIII,  on  morality  ;  X,  on 
natural  theology  with  Plato’s  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God ;  the  end  of  Book 
XII,  and  the  preambles  which  introduce 
the  proposals.  The  principles  expounded 
have  often  lain  at  the  base  of  very  much 
later  legislation  ;  the  balance  of  powers, 
and  what  we  now  know  as  naturd  theo¬ 
logy,  were  created  by  Plato  himself.  The 
Spartan  discipline  that  Plato  criticized 
severely  often  irresistibly  reminds  us  of 
the  tribal  worship  of  the  State  now 
barbarously  reviv^  in  Prussia,  and  the 
whole  work  is  a  wholesome  reminder 
that  the  nature  of  any  society  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  metaphysics  (that  is 
religion),  and  that  where  these,  as 
nowadays,  are  materialistic,  the  result 
is  anarchy,  however  developed  merely 
material  ties,  bonds,  commerce,  and 
communications  may  be.  Until  a  people, 
or  a  ruler,  has  decided  what  the  end  of 
a  society  really  is,  it  or  he  has  decided 
nothing  vital,  for  all  organization  tends 
to  some  end  and  (when  this  is  not 
^}q)licit),  the  nature  of  that  end  can  be 
discerned  from  the  organization  actually 
in  being. 

To  Plato,  of  course,  the  end  was  virtue 
or  goodness,  and  when  a  society  has 
fallen  into  a  hideous  mess,  we  learn 
from  him  that  tink»ing  is  no  use,  but 
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that  it  has  been  pursuing  a  false  end, 
and  consequently  that  reconstruction 
depends  once  more  upon  thinking  out 
first  principles.  Today  two  forms  of 
state-plaiming  exist :  one  in  Italy  and 
one  in  Russia.  Their  principles  are 
diametrically  opposed,  and  consequently 
their  two  policies  are  incompatible. 
Outside  these,  the  nations  of  Emope  are 
drifting  because  they  have  abandoned 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  founded, 
namely  Christianity,  and  have  drifted 
into  a  morass  of  materialism  that  they 
have  still  not  the  honesty  to  admit.  In 
the  resulting  confusion  intelligence  has 
abdicated,  and  the  fascination  of  the 
Laws  is  to  tmderstand  afresh  that 
thought  determines  human  society,  and 
to  escape  the  confusion  of  tongues  our¬ 
selves  by  inferring  from  the  facts  and 
anarchy  about  us  what  the  immaterial 
causes  of  our  material  troubles  really 
are. 

OSBERT  BuRDETT. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CAMP  FOLLOWER, 

by  Philip  Gosse.  Longmans.  10s.  Sd. 

Irony  is  a  wonderful  antiseptic  to  the 
wounds  of  life,  and  the  particular  vein 
of  it  whlClf"hms  in  the  Gosse  tempera¬ 
ment  is  infused  with  geniality  and  wit. 
It  overflows  in  every  chapter  of  this 
most  companionable  book,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  all  the  other  war-books 
in  existence.  It  is  the  brand  of  irony 
which  helps  a  man  to  laugh  away  the 
disagreeables,  and  to  And  beauty  in  the 
ugliest  comer.  It  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  warms  the  heart. 

Mr.  Philip  Gosse,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  was  a  doctor  by  profession,  and  a 
naturalist  by  choice.  He  at  once  placed 
his  professional  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  War  Office,  and  he  carried  in  his 
kit  bag  the  consolations  of  his  hobby. 
His  duty  took  him  straight  into  the 
trenches,  clearing  the  sick  and  wovmded 
of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  23rd 
Division,  and  bringing  them  down  to 
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the  main  dressing-station.  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting  ;  but  he  had  his 
hours  of  respite,  and  during  them  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  guns,  and  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  animal  life  aroimd 
him.  Swallows  returned  to  the  ruined 
masonry  ;  wood-mice,  voles,  and  shrews 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  herbage.  He 
trapped  and  skinned  them,  sending  the 
rarer  specimens  back  to  England.  One 
discovery  was  so  rare  as  to  be  hitherto 
uncatalogued,  and  now  bears  his  name 
in  the  records  of  the  British  Museum. 
But  he  never  killed  needlessly  ;  he  was 
too  true  a  naturalist  for  that.  Presently 
the  authorities  heard  of  him,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  headquarters.  "You 
know  all  about  rats  ”  ?  said  the  staff- 
officer  in  command.  "  That’s  excellent. 
You  are  appointed  Rat  Officer  to  the 
Second  Army.”  There  were  as  many 
rats  in  the  trenches  as  in  Hamelin  Town  ; 
and  Mr.  Gosse  was  set  to  exterminate 
them.  He  had  to  make  liis  own  routine, 
and  contrive  his  own  equipment ;  and 
his  pleasant  irony  plays  lightly  over  the 
record  of  a  genuine  and  valuable  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  most  entertaining  story, 
concealing  the  merit  of  notable  military 
service. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  inherited  also  his  father’s 
keen  sense  of  character.  He  can  paint 
a  portrait  in  a  few  deft  touches,  and  here 
again  his  quiet  irony  adds  zest  to  the 
spirit  of  his  narrative.  The  brass-hats 
and  the  junior  officers  alike,  the  French 
bourgeois  hosts  and  the  peasant  hand¬ 
maids,  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  camp 
personality  and  camp  following  come  to 
life  in  his  lively  pages.  And  in  the  back- 
groimd  there  are  always  the  roar  of  the 
guns,  the  whistle  of  the  shells,  the 
wanton  waste  and  sacrifice  of  war. 
Only  the  most  insensitive  of  readers 
could  imagine  that  Mr.  Gosse’s  wise 
philosophy  makes  light  of  the  horrors 
of  his  experience.  His  sense  of  irony 
preserved  his  sanity  ;  that,  and  his  love 
of  nature.  Arthur  Waugh 


THE  WALLS  OF  GLASS,  by  A.  S.  J.  i 

Tessimond.  Methuen.  2s. 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  TIME  THEME, 

by  Edwin  Muir.  Dent.  2s.  6d. 

Of  these  two  books,  Mr.  Tessimond’s 
is  the  more  exciting,  and  Mr.  Muir 
the  more  satisfying,  though  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  one  is  that  of  discovery  : 
and  not  of  fever,  and  the  satisfaction 
given  by  Mr.  Muir’s  work  has  in  it 
no  tinge  of  complacency.  It  would  be  1 
hard  to  find  two  poets  whose  styles 
contrast  so  completely  without  giving 
the  reader  the  impression  that  either  is 
the  victim  of  false  values,  but  it  is  a  ' 
test  from  which  they  emerge  unscathed. 
Changing  over  immediately  from  one  to 
the  other  there  is  no  sense  of  loss,  of  ^ 
vacant  space,  of  higher  and  lower.  ' 
The  poetic  operations  carried  on  by  them  - 
have  other  standards  than  those  of  space 
and  time,  and  their  sole  measure  is  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  mind,  which  ^ 
reaches  in  both  a  very  high  order. 
VVTiich  is  to  say  that  though  the  cir- 
cumference  of  Mr.  Muir’s  work  is  some-  i " 
what  wider  than  Mr.  Tessimond’s,  it  is 
co-axial  and  questions  of  degree  are 
therefore  irrelevant.  , 

Space  and  Time — the  latter  par¬ 
ticularly — are  indeed  the  villains  of  Mr. 
Muir’s  loosely  knit  lyrical  sequence.  He  \ 
faces  with  imflinching  courage  the  im-  = 
plications  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  | 
way  in  which  it  vapourises,  and  finally 
dissipates,  the  most  solid  earthly  achieve¬ 
ments.  Being,  before  all  else,  a  true  poet  , 
he  gets  his  reward  in  a  heightened  beauty 
of  phrase  and  measure  which  is  almost 
painful  at  times,  and  attains  a  powerful, 
internal  rhythm  of  revolt  which  is  the 
best  prophylactic  against  the  doom  he 
would  foresee.  If  effective  protest  is  to 
be  foimd  against  the  very  transitoriness 
he  mourns  it  is  surely  here :  the  enemy 
is  beaten  on  his  own  ground.  Mr.  Muir’s 
metaphysic  tempts  to  discussion  and, 
even  more  strongly,  his  poetry  to  quota¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
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is  nothing  cheap  or  facile  in  either. 
Standing  among  the  flints  and  hot  sand 
of  a  desert,  he  fills  it,  by  the  act  of  a 
creator,  with  glowing  images :  and  the 
delicacy  of  balance  between  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  word  which  incarnates  it 
harks  back  to  the  great  precursor  of  all 
such  revolutionary  laments.  It  recalls 
to  mind  the  Book  of  Job. 

Mr.  Tessimond  is  one  of  the  new 
romantics  who  have  set  their  teeth  and 
undertaken  the  task  of  returning  back 
along  the  road  on  which  their  brethren 
of  old  set  out  so  gaily.  That  is  to  say, 
his  pilgrimage  is  not  from  Here  to  There, 
but  from  There  (or  Somewhere)  to  Here. 
His  theme  is  the  dissociation  of  self  from 
universal  consciousness,  resulting  in  the 
building  of  "  walls  of  glass  ”  through 
which  we  can  see  and  motion  to  one 
another,  but  never  come  to  any  real 
exchange  of  knowledge.  "  The  pulse,” 
he  says  in  a  typical  line,  "  is  insulated.” 
He  would  have  restored  the  primary, 
organic  flux  between  individual  and 
individual,  spreading  at  last  through  all 
society.  Like  Mr.  Muir,  he  writes  poetry 
which  itself,  though  deploring  (as  it 
were)  its  own  necessity,  or  at  least  the 
necessity  of  its  subject-matter,  contains 
the  seed  of  regeneration.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  not  his  consciousness 
of  our  essential  failure  as  hiunan  beings 
which  is  the  element  of  highest  value  in 
his  work,  though  it  gives  it  form ;  but 
rather,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his 
apprehension  of  the  impasse,  the  vivid 
intuition  which  communicates  itself 
through  a  technique  of  such  com¬ 
pression  that  the  reader  is  called  to  make 
a  real  auxiliary  effort  before  imder- 
standing  can  be  reached.  Mr.  Tessimond 
is  difl&cult,  but  he  is  not  obscure,  and  the 
difficulty  acts  as  a  spur  to  a  more  actual 
perception  of  the  truths  that  the  poet 
himself  is  aware  of  than  would  any 
amount  of  "  writing  down  ”  to  the  level 
of  average  intelligence.  If  the  reader 
will  but  make  the  effort,  he  will  not  be 


cheated,  for  such  poetry  is  tonic  and  not 
relaxing. 

Significantly  enough  Mr.  Tessimond 
draws  all  his  imagery  from  the  city, 
where  the  problems  he  deals  with  are 
intensified  by  the  existence  of  masses  of 
individuals  working  in  close  co-operation 
yet  fundamentally  as  far  apart  as  star 
from  star.  Though  his  work  as  yet  lacks 
qualities  of  strength,  sureness  and  easy 
(because  confident)  continuity  which 
marks  that  of  Mr.  Muir,  for  a  first  book  of 
poetry  it  is  of  excellent  promise.  Also, 
it  possesses  an  indefinable  air  of  modesty, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  Mr.  Tessimond 
is  fully  aware  of  the  depths  of  the 
problems  whose  nature  he  seeks  to 
fathom  creatively. 

John  Mann. 


HILAIRE  BELLOC  in 
*Tbt  Fortnightly  Rovim'/or  May: 

“  Mr.  HOFFMAN  NICKER- 
SON,  the  American  historian, 
has  recently  produced  a  very 
remarkable  book  called 

CAN  WE 
LIMIT  WAR? 

an  original  piece  of  woek  com¬ 
pelling  thought . . .  and  practical 
as  no  other  study  I  have  seen 
on  the  subiect  can  be  called 
practical.  For  it  meets  the 
immediate  probl^  which  ^ 
in  Europe  must  solve  or  Ee 
destroyed?^ 

CAN  VE  UMTT  VFARi 
{ArrowsmM,  S/6  w/)  is  obtako- 
ahk  from  all  BoohstUsrs  and 
LihrarisJ. 
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THESE  HURRYING  YEARS  :  An 
Historical  Outline,  1900-1933,  by 
Gerald  Heard.  Chatto  6*  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Gerald  Heard  is  an  extremely 
uneven  and  so  at  times  irritating  and 
disappointing  writer.  He  succumbs  too 
easily  to  the  temptations  of  a  turgid 
rhetoric,  and  there  are  occasional  pages 
so  clumsy  and  superficial  that  one  is 
ready  to  swear  that  he  writes  with  a 
barge-pole  and  thinks  with  a  feather ! 
Yet  let  the  worst  be  said,  and  still  the 
fact  remains  that  he  has  at  his  best  an 
insight,  a  power  in  particular  of  pene¬ 
trative  generalization  that  makes  him 
one  of  the  (really  very  few)  commenta¬ 
tors  on  current  events  and  ideas  whose 
books  are  always  worth  study  in  that 
they  do  genuinely  clarify  and  not  merely 
annotate  our  own  experience. 

The  present  volume  is  a  little  un¬ 
fortunately  constituted.  It  presents, 
as  its  sub-title  indicates,  a  history  of 
the  last  thirty-three  years.  This  period 
is  divided  into  four,  roughly,  Pre-War, 
War,  War  to  first  Crisis  (1929),  and  finally 
the  last  four  years  of  Depression.  But 
each  of  these  four  sections  is  again 
divided  into  three  parts,  detailing  first 
"  The  Outward  Scene  ”,  then  ”  The 
Forces  Behind  ”,  and  last  "  The  Trend 
And  of  these  three  the  first  is  the  least 
well  done — it  tends  to  be  scrappy,  un¬ 
balanced,  even  a  little  cheap  in  some  of 
its  judgments  and  dicta.  The  second  is 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 

An  unrivalled  assortment  of 
works  on  every  possible  subject 
— in  most  excellent  condition  — 
and  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Let  me  know  your  interests  and 
wants.  Catalogues  gratis. 

THOMAS  J.  GASTON,  16  STMND,  W.C.6 

‘Plionat  TIM.  3041 


better,  though  still  rather  casual,  and 
the  third — of  necessity  the  briefest — the 
best.  Presumably  the  machinery  of 
exposition  was  necessary,  and  one  does 
not  wish  to  deny  that  it  does  provide 
a  convenient  survey,  or  even  quite 
often  an  interesting  one,  but  it  is  as 
interpreter  that  Mr.  Heard  comes  into 
his  own. 

His  theme  is,  in  a  phrase,  that  men 
are  entering  a  new  extension  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  that  from  and  through 
this  change  arise  many  if  not  all  of 
the  more  pressing  conflicts  and  other 
distressing  phenomena  of  our  day.  Self- 
consciousness  spreads  wider  and  wider, 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper.  But  that  is 
only  the  beginning.  ”  The  climax  of 
self-consciousness  has  been  reached,  and 
having  fully  explored  that  province,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  into  a 
larger  being,  a  new  continent  of  con¬ 
sciousness.”  It  is  one  which  looks 
outward  from  the  self  to  knowledge  of 
the  self  in  its  total  environment,  of 
which  the  most  immediate  factor  is, 
of  course.  Society.  Self-consciousness 
leads  only  to  sterility ;  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  release  into  a  true  liberty. 
It  offers  synthesis  for,  on  one  hand,  the 
Realist  view  which  declares  environ¬ 
ment  the  decisive  factor,  and,  on  the 
other,  what  Mr.  Heard  calls  the  Humani¬ 
tarian  view  which  "  will  defy  any  reality 
which  challenges  its  right  to  set  aside 
circumstance  ”.  For  it  will  admit  that 
environment  must  rule  so  long  as  it  is 
not  known  to  the  deepest  possible  degree ; 
on  the  other  side  it  will  allow  the  power 
of  the  fully  conscious  organism — whether 
individual  or  collective — to  dominate  its 
destiny. 

Mr.  Heard  shows  how  these  issues 
pervade  every  level  of  experience,  the 
inner  conflict  of  the  individual-in-mass 
throwing  itself  in  large  upon  the  screen 
of  our  day-by-day  history.  The  book  is 
extraordinarily  convincing. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


FIVE  SILVER  DAUGHTERS,  by  Louis 

Golding.  Gollancx.  8s.  6d. 

AND  QUIET  FLOWS  THE  DON,  by 

Mikhail  Sholokov.  Putnam.  7s.  6d. 
NEWS  FROM  HAVRE,  by  Georges 

Duhamel.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

The  long  novel  is  still  in  favour.  Why  ? 
In  every  other  form  of  art  and  enter¬ 
tainment  brevity  obtains ;  compression 
is  the  aim  of  the  poet,  the  musician 
and  the  revue-writer ;  the  dogs  at  the 
White  City  go  by  very  quickly ;  the 
parson's  address  (no  longer  a  sermon) 
rarely  exceeds  ten  minutes ;  only  the 
novelist  persists  in  going  the  longest 
way  roxmd. 

Five  Silver  Daughters  contains  608 
pages,  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  755 
pages.  These  two  books,  by  the  way, 
have  been  reported  for  some  weeks  as 
"  heading  the  lists  "  of  novels  in  demand 
at  the  circulating  libraries.  So  that 
length  of  story,  bulk  of  volume,  evidently 
have  their  value  in  the  world  of  novel 
readers.  I  am  not  concerned,  however, 
with  the  public's  capacity  for  boredom. 
The  authors  of  these  books  obviously 
have  some  other  reason  than  fashion 
for  writing  as  they  do.  How  can  one 
excuse  their  prolixity  ? 

The  only  excuse  that  I  can  see  is 
that  the  subject  chosen  by  the  novelist 
cannot  possibly  be  treated  in  less  space. 
Needless  to  add,  there  are  very  few 
subjects  of  which  that  can  truly  be  said. 
Neither  Five  Silver  Daughters  nor  And 
Quiet  Flows  the  Don  is  justified  by 
this  first  test.  One  may,  however,  put 
a  second  and  easier  test :  Does  a  par¬ 
ticular  novel  by  its  very  length  gain 
effects  which  would  be  lost  in  com¬ 
pression  ;  and  are  those  effects  worth 
having  ? 

By  this  second  test  And  Quiet  Flows 
the  Don  is  to  some  extent  justified ; 
it  belongs  to  the  class  of  War  and  Peace, 
though  it  is  near  the  bottom  of  that 
class.  Five  Silver  Daughters  seems  to 
me  long  for  the  sake  of  length  and 


nothing  else.  Mr.  Golding  has  certainly 
an  exuberance  (more  evident  in  Magnolia 
Street  than  here)  which  enables  him  to 
deploy  a  large  number  of  characters 
through  various  evolutions  in  the  course 
of  his  story.  But  mere  fecundity  in  a 
novelist  is  no  substitute  for  intensity ; 
and  there  Mr.  Golding  fails.  Few  parts 
of  his  novel,  taken  by  themselves,  few 
characters  or  events,  show  more  than 
ordinary  clever  observation.  To  any 
reader  who  is  at  all  sensitive  to  the 
finer  qualities  of  prose  Five  Silver 
Daught^s  is  flat  and  wearisome  stuff. 
Yet  I  believe  that  Mr.  Golding  would  be 
incapable  of  making  it  a  better  novel 
by  pruning.  To  that  extent,  at  any 
rate,  he  is  justified  in  taking  600  pages 
to  say  what  a  better  novelist  could 
put  into  half  the  space. 

It  is  one  of  those  Baedeker  novels  of 
all  the  sights :  wealth,  poverty ;  war, 
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revolution  ;  English  Jewry,  Berlin,  the 
Riviera,  Russia.  In  short  paragraphs 
we  tour  Europe,  How  much  of  this  is 
irrelevant  ?  Most  of  it,  I  should  say. 
For  in  all  this  wallowing  of  the  big  not'el 
there  is  a  backbone  of  melodrama  which 
we  can  see  in  Mr.  Golding’s  occasional 
attempt  at  an  important  scene. 

.And  yet  it  makes  an  effect  of  solidity 
because  it  is  lively,  boring,  realistic, 
and  melodramatic,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different. 

And  Quiet  rioujs  the  Don  is  a  better 
no\*el  because  it  keeps  consistently  on 
one  plane  :  realistic,  shifting,  the  life 
of  Cossacks  beside  the  Don,  in  battle, 
revolution,  and  ci\’il  w'ar.  Many  of  the 
incidents — Gregor’s  love  for  .Aksinia, 
the  scenes  at  the  front,  the  Cossack 
village  during  the  War — are  admirable 
in  themselves  and  take  their  place  in 
the  story.  The  sections  are  headed 
“  Peace  ”,  “  War  ”,  ”  Revolution  ”,  and 
”  Civil  ^^'ar  ”  ;  and  like  a  round  of  the 


seasons  they  impress  the  reader  with  a 
large  sense  of  change,  the  cycle  of  many 
years,  in  which  the  characters  are  small 
in  their  landscape.  There  is  not  sufficient 
illumination  of  any  individual  to  make 
the  book  a  fine  novel,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
achievement. 

Neu’s  from  Havre,  also,  is  a  big  novel,  or 
rather  the  first  part  of  one.  But  it  can 
and  does  stand  by  itself.  The  characters 
are  few :  a  middle-class  family  living 
in  a  Paris  apartment  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  certain  formalities  have 
been  cleared  away  they  are  coming 
into  money  :  they  await  the  letter  from 
a  lawyer  at  Havre.  For  days,  weeks, 
years  they  wait  for  the  letter,  and  it 
is  in  this  stage  of  suspense  that  we 
see  the  members  of  the  family,  heightened 
by  excitement  and  faintly  caricatured 
by  the  novelist.  The  father  is  a  Micawber 
with  a  gift  for  rages ;  he  has  long 
moustaches  and  a  grand  air ;  he  is  all 
grandness,  weakness,  and  charming  in 
the  futility  of  his  pose  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  The  mother  and  her  children 
adore  him,  alternately  delighted  and 
thunderstnick  by  his  moods. 

This  is  a  novel  of  small  figures,  ad¬ 
mirably  coloured,  in  a  meticulously  set 
interior. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  NOVEL  OF  TO-DAY 

By  D.  S,  Mirsky 

This  article  by  the  most  eminent  authority  on  Russian 
literature  is  a  valuable  guide  to  post- Revolution  fiction  and 
the  principal  work  of  ^e  younger  men. 
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THE  DOLLAR  ROOSEVELT  WOULD  LIKE 

By  George  Glasgow 

The  President’s  gold  policy  is  moving  inevitably  towards 
negotiation  for  the  stabilised  currencies  which  mean  so  much 
for  prosperity.  But  can  England  agree  to  the  exchange  rate 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  like  ? 
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By  Weston  Martyr 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  FREEDOM 

By  Storm  Jameson 

The  passionate  protest  of  the  writer  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Nationalism.  '*  My  conscience,”  says  Miss 
J  ameson,  '*  will  not  let  me  rest  when  I  see  men  plotting  against 
the  liberty  we  have  still  to  argue,  to  dissent,  to  utter  freely 
what  is  in  our  minds,  to  hold  what  faith  we  will  and  to  teach 
it.” 
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THE  MODERN  ITALIAN  NOVEL 

By  Luigi  Pirandello 

A  continuation  of  the  series  on  Tendencies  of  the  Modem 
Novel. 
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WILL  YOU  LEND  US  A  HAND? 

MISS  WESTON’S 
ROYAL  SAILORS’  RESTS, 

PORTSMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT 

f  .  /Th«  late  Dame  Agnee  E.  Weeton,  G.RE»,  LLD. 

Co-founden  t  \n»e  Ute  Dame  Sophia  G.  Wintz, 

'pHE  Trustee*  earnestly  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Sea  and  Ships 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  the  Spiritual  and  Temperance 
Work  for  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our  Sailors  all  over  the 
World.  153,418  sleepers  accommodated  last  year.  Attendances — 
Concerts,  &c.,  34,408  ;  Devotional  Meetings,  100,236  ;  Visits  madehy 
our  Workers  to  Ships,  Hospitals  and  Sick  Bays,  5,281. 


Contributions,  which  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  should 
be  sent  to  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Royal  Sailors*  Rest,  Portsmouth. 

Qiequm,  etc.,  should  be  crossed  **  National  Proeindal  Bank,  Ltd.,  Portsmouth.** 
Royal  Naval  Needletvork  Guild  Parcels  to  the  Lady  Superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL 

ALL  HALLOWS  SCHOOL, 
HONITON,  DEVON 

'PUBLIC  School  with  Preparatory  Department.  Founded 
1614.  Fees  from  70  |mineas.  Thorough  education, 
good  food,  Chapel,  O.T.C.,  Playing  FielcU,  Swimming 
Bath,  etc.  Headmaster:  D.  B.  Briggs,  M.A.,  F.I.C. 

ST.  MARGARET’S,  BUSHEY, 
HERTS 

(^HURCH  of  England  Boarding  School 
^  for  Girls. 

Principal:  MISS  JULIAN  M.  BOYS,  M.A. 

ATHERLEY  SCHOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Church  Schools  Company,  Ltd. 

PUBLIC  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Modern, 
well^equipped  buildings.  Large  playing  fields  in 
School  grounds.  Preparation  for  public  examinations  and 
College  entrance.  Moderate  fees.  Appiv  Headmistres'. 

LEEDS  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL 

^  LARGE  Day  School  with  after-school 
Courses  for  Froebel  and  Secretarial 
Training.  There  is  a  small  Boarding  House. 
Head  Mistress:  Mrs.  Leslie  Kirk,  M.A. 

WAKEFIELD  SCHOOL,  YORKS 

EXCELLENT  University  opportunities ; 

healthy  position;  extensive  grounds; 
junior  department ;  very  moderate  inclusive 
fees. — Apply  Headmaster. 

WALLASEY,  CHESHIRE— 

“  ELLERAY  ” 

PREPARATORY;  Navy.  Public  Schools ; 

scholarships;  games;  physical  training; 
individual  attention ;  sea  air ;  vacancies 
boarders ;  terms  moderate. 

BUCKS— HALIDON  HOUSE 
SCHOOL,  SLOUGH 

ESTABLISHED  1865;  modem  buildings; 

splendid  health  record  ;  individual  atten* 
tion  to  characters  and  careers.  Principal : 
M.  Elizabeth  Webb. 

WESTERHAM,  KENT— 

HILL  SCHOOL 

UOME  School  for  Girls;  London  21  miles  ; 

high  elevation ;  good  modem  education ; 
senior,  junior  houses;  pupils  prepared  for 
examinations.  Prospectus  from  Principal. 
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Please  send  a  Special  Gift 
to  the  Secretary 


The  special  work  of  The  Cancer  Hospital  (free) 
and  of  its  various  Departments  entails  particularly 
heavy  expenses.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  is 
approximately  £50,000  per  annum.  Will  you 
please  send  a  special  gift  to  help  wipe  off  the 
remaining  amount  of  the  bank  overdraft. 


®he  dancer  “Hospital 

(  FREE  )  ^ 

FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON, 

BanktTt  :  Coatts  S'  Co.,  440,  Strand.  London,  IV. C. 2 


John  Masefield 

The  Famous  Poet  Laureate  writes . 

Cancer  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies 
life  has.  The  men  and  women  who  are 
fighting  cancer  are  the  soldiers  most 
worthy  of  support  now  in  the  World.  Help 
them  to  find  the  cause  of  the  curse  and  a 
means  of  destroying  it.  At  least  help 
them  to  help  those  suffering  from  it.^' 
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THE  LIMITATION  OF  WAR  By  Hilaire  Beltoc 

Mr.  Belloc  presents  a  new  and  original  view  of  disarmament.  Limitation  of 
war— not  of  armaments- -is  his  subject,  a  limitation  resulting  from  the 
advent  of  mechanised  warfare:  for  "mechanised  armament  demands  the 
expert,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  expert  is  the  end  of  horde  warfare." 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  NOVEL  OF  TO-DAY 

By  Eric  Mesterton 

THE  MIRAGE  OF  MOSCOW  By  D.  W.  Brogan 

Mr.  Brogan’s  theme,  that  flirtation  with  Moscow  brings  disaster  to  the  Left-Wing 
Parties  and  leads  to  Fascist  reactions,  contains  a  timely  lesson  for  British  Labour. 

THE  LONDON  MARKETS  By  Catherine  Carswell 
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MOSCOW  AND  THE  WEST 


By  Louis  Fischer 


Mr.  Fischer,  a  well  knoMm  American  writer  who  lives  in  Russia,  after 
spending  the  winter  in  England,  France  and  Spain,  compares  the  present 
conditions  and  outlook  there  with  those  prevailing  under  the  Soviets. 


la  ffi  S 

PROVIDING  THE  EVIDENCE 


By  Storm  Jameson 


The  ethics  of  the  polite  fiction  which  governs  divorce,  considered  impar¬ 
tially  as  a  social  question.  Miss  Jameson  is,  as  usual,  frank,  and  gives 

full  consideration  to  both  sides  of  the  case. 

a  B  B  IS 

A  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 

By  Dr,  G,  W,  Keeton 

The  Admiralties  of  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  now  en¬ 
grossed  with  preparations  for  next  year’s  Naval  Conference.  Dr.  Keeton 
gives  a  clear  view  of  the  issues  that  are  likely  to  arise. 

a  B)  B  IS 

JAPAN’S  NAVAL  PREPARATION 

By  H,  Vere  Redman 

An  instructive  pendant  to  Dr.  Keeton’s  article,  disclosing  the  adroit  vrays 
in  which  Japan  is  creating  a  public  opinion  at  home  to  support  her 
forward  policy 
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'pUBLlC  Day  and  Boarding  School  lor  Girls.  Modern, 
*  well-equipped  buildings.  Large  playiiig  fields  in 
School  grounds.  Preparation  for  public  examinations  and 
Colleee  entrance.  MMerate  fees.  Apply  Headmistress. 


ALL  HALLOWS  SCHOOL, 
HONITON,  DEVON 

pUBLIC  School  with  Preparatory  Department.  Founded 
^  1614.  Fees  from  70  guineas.  Thorough  education, 

good  fond,  Chapel,  O.T.C.,  Playing  Fields,  Swimming 
Bath,  eta  Headmaster:  D.  B.  Briggs,  M.A.,  F.I.C. 


ST.  MARGARET’S,  BUSHEY. 
HERTS 

(^HURCH  of  England  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 

Principal:  MISS  JULIAN  M.  BOYS,  M.A. 


LEEDS  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  LARGE  Day  School  with  after-school 
Courses  for  Frcebel  and  Secretarial 
Training.  There  is  a  small  Boarding  House. 
Head  Mistress:  Mrs.  Leslie  Kirk,  M.A. 


WESTERHAM,  KENT— 
HILL  SCHOOL 

XJOME  School  for  Girls ;  London  21  miles  ; 

high  elevation ;  good  modem  education ; 
senior,  junior  houses;  pupils  prepsmxl  for 
examinations.  Prospectus  from  Wincipal. 


143,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.4. 
MANsion  House  5053. 


J.&J.PATON 

Educational  Agents 


Advice  on  the  choice  of  suitable 
SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS. 

l-nquirers  should  state  age  of  pupil, 
dl-Urict  prefetied  and  appioximate  fMs. 


PUasc  mention  the  Fortnightly  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 

announces  for 

JULY 


AN  N.R.A.  FOR  CANADA? 


By  J.  A,  Stevenson 


A  new  agitation  has  arisen,  now  backed  by  labour,  for  the  application  of  the 
Rooseveltian  doctrine  to  Canada.  A  leading  British  correspondent  at  Ottawa  tells 
precisely  how  far  this  movement  has  gone ;  it  originated  in  the  recent  Parliamentary 
disclosures  about  Canadian  business  practices 

S  ED  El  S 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  FACING  A  CRISIS  By  D.  W.  Brogan 

The  result  of  the  Pennsylvania  primary  election  was  a  blow  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Brogan,  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  American  Constitution  described  by 
H.  L.  Mencken  as  the  best  that  has  appeared  since  Bryce’s  classical  work,  offers 
his  interpretation  of  the  situation,  which  is  moving  to  a  crisis. 


FLIGHT  FROM  CALCUHA 


By  Philip  Jordan 


Many  people  have  flown  from  Calcutta,  but  no  one  has  yet  described  this  thrilling 
experience  with  the  vividness  of  Mr.  Jordan. 

SI  fil  S  SI 

THE  NATIONALIST :  A  Story  by  Sherwood  Anderson 


NEW  AND  OLD  IN  WILTSHIRE 


By  A.  G.  Street 


SINGLE  COPY  ORDER 

To  Tht  Mmagtt,  Fortnightly  Review. 

13.  BudbnatiEm  Stmt. 

London.  W.C.2. 

PUate  pott  tht  July  numhtr  a!  tht  FOFt* 

nightly  Review  *• 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To  Tht  Managet,  Fortnichti.y  Review. 

13,  BntlrinaliMn  Stmt. 

London,  W.C.2. 

PUiat  pott  tht  Fortnightly  Review  to  me  for 


Pttlot  mentht 


for  whith  I  tnclott 


preserves  the 
tobacco  in 
its  original 
freshness  and 
retains  the 
unique  flavour 


CUT  PLUG 


Issued  by  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd, 


Advsrtisbmbnt  and  Businbss  Officbs  .  13,  Buckingham  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

PuBLisHBD  BY  HoRACB  MARSHALL  St  SoN,  Ltd.,  46,  Faningdon  Street,  London  E.C.4 

PKINTCD  IM  CBBAT  BRITAIN  BY  THOMAS  DR  LA  RUB  ft  CO.,  LTD. 

ITO  BUNHII4.  ROW,  LONDON,  B.C.1. 

FUBLIBinCD  IN  BNQLANP. 


